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There  are  many  cities . hut  only  one  New  York! 

...  by  definition  NEW  YORK  is  a  city . . .  but  it  is  known  as  a  metropolis  different  from  all 
others ..  ."NEW  YORK”,  as  a  modern  symbol  for  power  and  sophistication  is  UNIQUE! 

There  are  many  rayons . hut  only  one  Bembcvg  TUyOYl! 

•••by  definition  BEMBERG  yarn  is  a  rayon... but  it  is  known  to  millions  as  outstanding... 
\  The  word  "BEMBERG”,  as  a  symbol  for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles  IS  UNIQUE! 
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MERCHANDISE  MANUALS 


You  will  want  these  N.R.D.G.  A.  Bulletin 
Publications  to  assist  you  to  meet  the  de- 
mcuid  for  informative  selling. 

Written  for  scdespeople,they  supply  com¬ 
plete  information  about  products  consum¬ 
ers  are  interested  in. 

The  following  Manuals  are  available  to  member  stores  at 
twenty-five  (25)  cente  a  copy.  Discounts  in  lots  of  one 
hundred  or' more: 

A  B  C’s  of  Informative  Selling 

Curtains  &  Draperies 

Cosmetics,  Toiletries  &  Perfumes 

Domestics 

Floorcoverings 

Furniture 

Piece  Goods 

Retail  Credit 

Silverware 

Shoes 
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Let’s  Argue  ! _ LEW  HAHN 


An  intelligent  business  ob- 

Cheerio !  server,  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  a  large  number  of  stores, 
when  asked  about  current  business  replied: 

“Everybody  is  blue  as  indigo.  Sales  are 
off  and  there  is  a  lot  of  pessimism.  We  are 
going  to  get  ourselves  quite  a  depression 
if  we  don’t  watch  out.” 

By  pessimism  we  surely  will  get  ourselves  quite 
a  depression. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  buyer  for  a  large  store  told  me  he  went  into 
a  manufacturer’s  intending  to  place  an  order  for 
$700  worth  of  goods. 

The  manufacturer  greeted  him  with  the  sad 
story  of  how  bad  business  had  become  and  of  how 
much  he  had  lost  in  the  stock  market. 

The  buyer  placed  his  order  but  cut  it  down  to 
$400. 

Pessimism  grows  nothing  but  its  own  justifica¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

The  stock  market,  which  is  the  one  place  in  the 
country  perpetually  affected  by  the  jitters,  took 
a  nose  dive. 

To  judge  from  the  wide  diversity  of  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  daily  financial  commentators,  no  one 
knew  just  why  the  boys  in  the  Street  got  scared. 

Unfortunately  Wall  Street  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  by  business  men  as  a  barometer.  We  know 
the  old  principle — “Stocks  move  first,  either  up  or 
down,  commodities  second  and  finally  real  estate.” 

When  Wall  Street  got  scared,  the  news  of  the 
market  drop  acted  to  hold  up  a  lot  of  important 
orders  and  construction  contracts.  This  was  natural 
because  business  men  must  play  safe  if  they  can. 
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Without  waiting  to  find  out  whether  the  colts 
in  the  stock  market  really  had  seen  something  awe¬ 
some  or  whether  it  was  just  a  sheet  of  paper  by  the 
roadside,  radio  commentators  and  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  a  continuous  stream  of  pessimism  into 
the  ears  of  the  public. 

Pessimism  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  and  its 
■  appetite  is  not  at  all  choosey. 

Presently  we  began  to  hear  the  awful  news  of 
men  laid  off,  of  shrinking  steel  orders,  of  falling 
levels  of  general  business. 

By  this  time  Wall  Street  was  convinced  there 
really  was  something  to  justify  its  fright  and 
when  Wall  Street  gets  around  to  seeing  justifica¬ 
tion  of  its  fears  Wall  Street  acts. 

Like  a  nervous  mother  with  a  troublesome  child. 
Wall  Street  and  the  general  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try  act  and  react  upon  each  other  until,  if  there 
was  nothing  seriously  wrong  at  the  start,  they 
manage  to  produce  something  which  for  all 
natural  purposes  will  pass  muster  as  real  trouble. 

Pessimism  begets  pessimism. 

*  * 

The  business  man  cannot  be  an  irresponsible 
optimist. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
scared  and  then  any  fellow  in  his  right  mind  will 
run.  That’s  what  nature  gave  him  legs  for. 

However,  there  is  always  the  chance  for  much 
intelligent  strategy  in  the  manner  of  making  a 
retreat. 

Retailers  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  rout. 

The  retailer  usually  has  much  more  inventory 
than  he  can  afford  to  hold  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  to  his  interest  to  help  disperse  the  shock  of 
these  sudden  fears  before  they  reach  his  public. 
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That  is  why  the  retailer  who  is  alert  and  on  to 
his  job  at  such  times  will  take  inordinate  care  to 
see  that  nothing  about  his  store  and  its  people 
provides  the  food  of  pessimism. 

A  frightened  public  is  not  a  buying  public. 

*  i|!  * 

Recently  a  woman  of  more  than  average  intelli¬ 
gence  who  shops  rather  continuously  in  the  stores 
of  New  York  said  to  me: 

“I  see  the  stores  in  New  York  are  expecting  a 
very  poor  Christmas  business  and  they  are  not 
buying  any  goods.” 

“Where,”  I  asked,  “did  you  get  that  idea?” 

“I  read  it  in  the  papers.” 

And  there  you  are! 

If  what  the  papers  printed  has  been  interpreted 
in  that  same  way  by  enough  other  women  it  seems 
fair  to  expect  that  the  New  York  stores  will  have 
a  poor  Christmas  business. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  know  what  your  salespeople  are  saying 
to  customers? 

In  order  to  make  conversation  are  they  saying, 
for  example,  “Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,  it’s  going  to  be  a 
very  hard  winter;  the  big  companies  are  laying  off 
thousands  of  hands”? 

Are  you  paying  employees  to  spread  pessimism? 
Are  your  salespeople — unconsciously — carrying 
on  a  crusade  to  kill  sales? 

When  Mrs.  Jones  comes  to  your  store  is  she 
being  reminded  that  possibly  Mr.  Jones’  job  is  not 
as  secure  as  she  had  thought  and  maybe  she  had 
better  not  buy  that  new  coat? 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in  your  store 
you  might  just  as  well  save  the  money  you  spend 
on  advertising. 

Pessimism  is  destructive! 

In  every  ill,  whether  of  the  body  or  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  our  mental  attitude  plays  an  important 
part. 

Once  the  mental  attitude  is  made  right  a  cure 
becomes  much  easier  and  frequently  inevitable. 
Even  when  pessimism  is  justified,  it  is  not  wise. 
Courage  is  the  best  specific  for  every  ill. 

An  intelligent  optimism  is  the  child  of  courage. 
*  * 

Already  the  corrective  influences  are  at  work. 
Business  now  has  much  justification  for  optimism. 

The  oppressive^  taxation  system  is  to  be 
amended. 


The  four-year-old  habit  of  governmental  perse¬ 
cution  of  business  appears  to  be  on  the  way  out. 

The  clouds  on  the  labor  sky  seem  not  so  threat¬ 
ening  as  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Christmas  harvest  is  at  hand  for  retailers^ 
the  high  spot  of  the  retail  year. 

The  ancient  magic  of  the  bearded  saint  once 
more  is  at  work  bringing  forward  in  our  great 
American  public  the  noble  impulse  to  give  to  the 
limit — perhaps  beyond  the  limit — of  their  means. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 
Shove  your  worries  out  of  mind  and  work  for 
all  you  are  worth  to  develop  the  constructive 
attitude  in  your  store,  in  your  town — in  your 
nation. 

The  destinies  of  Americans  are  high! 

Courage  and  optimism  restrained  by  intelligence 
are  the  needed  qualities  today. 

Be  sure  we  do  not  “get  ourselves  quite  a  depres¬ 
sion.” 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  grand  New  Year! 

*  *  * 

I^UCh  Ado  Does  the  Federal  Trade 

About  Rayon  Commission  have  authority 
to  require  a  retailer  chiefly 
engaged  in  intra-state  commerce  to  live  up  to  its 
new  regulations  on  rayon? 

A  number  of  member  stores  have  sent  us  letters 
in  which  that  question,  however  differently 
phrased,  is  the  dominant  note. 

Well,  what  about  it? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  authority  un¬ 
questionably  is  limited — or  was  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  be  limited — to  inter-state  commerce. 

The  difficulty  about  determining  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission’s  authority  begins  and 
leaves  off  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  anyone  to 
know  in  advance  what  the  highest  courts  will 
decide  is,  and  is  not,  interstate  commerce. 

On  that  subject — the  probable  true  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission — any  young  law  student  can 
tell  you  more  than  I  can  and  thus  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  me  to  give  much  consideration 
to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  legalistic  attitude  never  seems  to  have  done 
much  for  retailing  anyway. 

Therefore,  let  us  consider  these  rayon  regula¬ 
tions  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Let  us  consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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woman  whose  trade  we  have  to  win  and  keep — 
if  we  are  going  to  operate  our  stores  successfully. 

*  *  * 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  groups  of  women 
have  been  talking  about  the  need  of  having  fab¬ 
rics,  and  some  other  merchandise,  labeled  as  to 
contents.  These  women  have  been  active  in  con¬ 
sumer  organizations.  Some  of  them  have  been 
teachers  of  home  economics.  Their  work  has  been 
in  places  from  which  it  has  been  comparatively 
easy  to  influence  large  numbers  of  other  women. 

The  statement  has  been  made  recently,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  at  present  900,000  young  women  are 
taking  home  economics  courses  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  These  girls 
are  being  told  the  importance  of  knowing  what 
they  buy. 

Shortly  they  will  be  marrying  and  making 
homes,  or  they  will  conduct  other  classes  in  home 
economics.  Their  point  of  view  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  will  spread  throughout  the  entire 
consumer  body. 

Presently  these  women,  and  others  whom  they 
will  influence,  will  appear  in  your  store  as  poten¬ 
tial  customers. 

At  present  you  may  disregard  them,  if  that 
seems  wise,  but  eventually  they  will  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  your  counters  and  they  will  say, 
“Mr.  Retailer,  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  buying 
and  I  will  deal  only  with  those  who  are  willing  to 
tell  me.” 

When  that  time  comes — and  it  will  come — it 
will  not  do  much  good  to  say,  “The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  my  business.” 

Against  that  time  let  us  have  our  answer  to  the 
consumer  all  ready  and  in  working  order. 

Conform  to  the  rayon  regulations  now  because 
you  want  to,  because  it  is  the  wise  and  decent 
thing  to  do. 

*  *  * 

None  of  us  likes  to  be  driven  into  doing  any¬ 
thing  and  the  more  the  thing  seems -like  the  right 
thing  to  do  the  less  we  want  to  appear  as  doing  it 
because  we  have  to  do  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  was  induced  to  issue  these  rayon  regula¬ 
tions  by  the  petitions  of  100,000  women.  In  its 
current  issue  Time  says  more  than  2,000,000 
women  have  appealed  to  the  government  for  these 
rulings. 

Sure  it  is  that  the  wise  merchant  will  look  be¬ 


hind  the  Commission  and  to  some  degree  will  see 
his  own  customers  there  and  will  realize  there  is 
only  one  answer  he  wishes  to  make  to  them. 

No  good  retailer  wants  to  thumb  his  nose  at  his 
customers. 

*  ilf  * 

Some  there  are  who  say  boldly  that  all  these 
rayon  regulations  are  the  result  of  a  propaganda 
carried  on  with  Japanese  money  to  injure  rayon 
and  help  the  sale  of  silk. 

About  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  know. 

Perhaps  somebody  did  wish  to  have  all  rayon 
marked  with  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  as  poisons 
have  to  be  labeled. 

However,  if  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
propaganda  designed  to  hurt  the  sale  of  rayon 
merchandise  I  predict  it  will  prove  a  great  boom¬ 
erang. 

First,  because — until  other  fibres  are  subjected 
to  similar  regulations — rayon  will  be  the  only  hon¬ 
estly  identified  fibre.  For  example,  the  rayon  regu¬ 
lations  will  not  prevent  cotton  and  silk  being  com¬ 
bined  in  a  fabric  to  be  called  silk.  It  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  cotton  being  palmed  off  as  linen.  Nor  will  it 
prevent  cotton  and  wool  masquerading  as  wool. 
Only  rayon  will  be  honest. 

Secondly,  because  now  that  rayon  is  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  be  identified,  intelligent  manu¬ 
facturers  who  use  rayon  will  be  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  their  rayon  and  will  more 
and  more  be  advertising  the  real  merits  of  this 
man-made  textile  fibre. 

Thirdly,  all  this  publicity  and  the  care  which 
will  be  used  by  manufacturers  and  retailers  to 
disclose  the  presence  of  rayon  will  give  rayon 
more  advertising  to  the  consuming  public  than 
all  the  rayon  manufacturers  together  could  afford 
to  pay  for.  Today  rayon  is  in  the  news. 

It  is  the  news! 

*  *  * 

Nor  so  far  as  the  charge  of  propaganda  is  con¬ 
cerned  need  we  pay  much  attention. 

Most  far-reaching  movements  have  begun  as 
propaganda  and  usually  as  the  propaganda  of  self- 
interested  parties. 

The  only  important  thing  for  our  consideration 
is  not  the  genesis  of  such  propaganda  but  its 
effect. 

In  the  case  of  rayon  the  situation  was  ripe  for 
such  a  movement.  The  marvelous  skill  which  has 
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been  developed  in  the  manipulation  of  textile  fib¬ 
res— especially  these  modern  man-made  fibres — 
has  left  the  consumer  in  ignorance  of  what  she  is 
buying  and  how  it  should  be  treated  after  she  has 
bought  it. 

It  is  only  natural  that  many  careful  consumers 
should  want  to  know  what  they  are  buying  and 
that  they  should  prefer  to  trade  with  concerns 
who  take  the  trouble  to  tell  them. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  belief  should 
gain  ground  with  consumers  that — because  inter¬ 
state  transactions  come  under  federal  government 
regulations — it  would  be  safer  to  buy  across  state 
lines. 

If  that  idea  should  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
a  great  many  women  it  would  open  wonderful 
new  possibilities  for  mail  order  concerns  and 
possibly  for  chain  stores. 

It  therefore  is  a  simple  and  wise  act  of  conserva¬ 
tion  for  retailers  to  make  sure  that  their  custom¬ 
ers  can  buy  from  them  at  least  as  safely  as  they 
could  from  concerns  which  unquestionably  do 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

When  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light  the 
question  of  whether  the  Commission  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  compel  us  to  conform  becomes  relatively 
unimportant. 

The  rayon  regulations  present  an  opportunity 
to  retailers. 

Let  us  be  sure  we  don’t  muff  it. 

Conform  because  you  want  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

*  *  * 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  rayon  must  be 
sold  with  an  apology. 

There  isn’t  any  reason  to  apologize  for  good 
rayon.  It  is  the  fabric  of  moderns. 

Consider  the  huge  quantities  of  rayon  the  stores 
are  selling. 

Take  rayon  out  of  the  store  and  it  would  leave 
a  hole  in  retail  sales  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  fill. 

Compare  the  number  of  complaints  you  receive 
about  rayon  with  the  number  of  rayon  sales  you 
make  and  you  will  decide  the  American  consumer 
has  accepted  rayon. 

Analyze  the  complaints  you  have  had  about 
rayon  and  you  will  find  the  largest  proportion  of 
them  need  never  have  arisen  if  the  customer  had 
known  she  was  buying  rayon  and  had  understood 


the  approved  methods  prescribed  for  laundering 
and  cleaning. 

Rayon  needs  no  skull  and  cross  bones! 

It  is  a  fibre  which  still  is  capable  of  infinite 
further  development  because  it'  is  man-made  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  man’s  mind. 

Some  of  the  highest  class  stores  in  the  United 
States  have  openly  and  frankly  offered  dresses  of 
rayon  for  sale  at  prices  which  run  up  to  $200  and 
they  have  not  needed  to  apologize  because  they 
were  rayon. 

Under  the  new  regulations  many  a  woman  is 
going  to  learn  that  merchandise  which  she  found 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  which  she  has  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  rayon,  is  this  modern  man-made  fibre  and 
she  is  going  to  ask  for  it  by  name. 

And  she  will  feel  a  sense  of  renewed  confidence 
when  she  learns  her  favorite  store  wants  her  to 
know  the  truth. 

How  about  it? 

*  *  * 

Are  We  Not  long  ago  several  manufac- 

Insincere?  ®  joint  meeting  of  re¬ 

tailers  and  their  resources  open¬ 
ly,  and  rather  roughly,  charged  that  members  of 
this  Association  are  insincere  because  they  are 
doing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  unjustified  returns  to  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Such  a  charge  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 

It  should  be  examined  and  the  only  practical 
method  of  examination  is  for  every  retailer  to 
investigate  the  situation  in  his  own  store. 

Do  your  buyers  take  unfair  advantage  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  important  matter  of  returns? 

As  everybody  knows,  business — whether  for  the 
retailer  or  manufacturer — is  not  exactly  a  bed  of 
roses  these  days. 

Retailers  have  a  returned  goods  problem  of  their 
own  and  perhaps,  because  they  feel  there  isn’t 
much  to  be  done  about  it,  they  are  inclined  to  fall 
into  the  rather  callous  attitude  of  believing  that 
the  manufacturer  also  should  bear  his  returned 
goods  problem  with  a  grin. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  grin  that  is  all 
on  the  good  side  but  when — as  is  now  the  case — 
manufacturers  believe  the  cost  of  unfair  returns 
of  merchandise  is  the  last  straw  on  a  load  which 
they  cannot  carry,  then  it  is  up  to  the  retailer  to 
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be  sure  his  buyers  do  not  take  unfair  advantage  of 
their  resources. 

It  is  rather  natural  for  buyers  to  believe  that 
when  they  give  a  manufacturer  a  large  amount  of 
business  he  will  gladly  cooperate  by  letting  the 
buyer  do  pretty  well  as  he  likes. 

When  the  manufacturer  actually  does  get  a 
large  amount  of  profitable  business  from  a  buyer 
he  is  likely  to  react  exactly  as  the  buyer  has  fig¬ 
ured,  but  the  buyer  is  easily  spoiled  by  such  rela¬ 
tionship  and  is  prone  to  take  the  same  liberties 
with  manufacturers  to  whom  his  business  is  not 
important. 

The  retail  business  is  one  of  high  and  continu¬ 
ous  pressure.  Many  things  become  matters  of  rou¬ 
tine  and  are  done  as  a  matter  of  course — without 
any  particular  conscious  consideration. 

This  is  true  of  merchandise  returns.  The  buyer 
has  made  a  purchase  which  has  not  been  fortunate, 
when  all  the  angles  about  which  he  did  not  think 
when  the  order  was  placed  finally  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  easy  way  out  then  is  to  send  the 
goods  back  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  this  the  problem  of  the  manufacturer  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  retailer  whose  custom¬ 
ers  buy  goods  and  later  return  them  for  credit. 

Retailers,  however,  seem  to  have  developed  an 
attitude  toward  customers  which  is  a  bit  different 
from  that  which  manufacturers  display  toward 
their  customers.  The  retailer  tries  to  smile  and 
bear  it  and  hopes  to  bring  the  customer  back  to 
buy  again — and  hopes  the  next  time  she  will  keep 
what  she  buys..  Manufacturers  doubtless  feel  that 
since  their  customers  are  business  people  they 
should  behave  according  to  business  standards.  In 
this  they  are  right. 

Unjustifiable  returns  are  the  cause  of  heavy  and 
needless  losses  to  manufacturers  who  have  rather 
more  than  their  share  of  other  troubles. 

If  retailers  are  to  continue  in  business  they  must 


have  resources  from  whom  to  buy  merchandise 
and  if  by  a  little  more  care  in  buying,  and  a  bit 
more  consideration  in  keeping  what  they  have 
bought,  buyers  can  ease  some  of  the  strain  on 
manufacturers,  that  improved  condition  will  react 
to  the  advantage  of  the  stores  and  their  buyers. 

Most  returns,  whether  to  stores  or  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  are  caused  by  lack  of  care  in  buying.  The 
moment  a  buyer  knows  he  cannot  make  returns, 
except  for  well  recognized  cause,  he  will  buy  with 
greater  care. 

Perhaps  he  may  not  buy  so  much  and  some  of 
the  goods  which  under  more  careless  ways  he 
might  have  bought  and  sold  will  not  go  into  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  real  point  here,  however,  is  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  through  the 
negotiations  of  its  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  pledged  manufacturers  its  cooperation  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unjustified  returns 
and  we  need  the  cooperation  of  members  to  make 
this  promise  good. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  check  the  returned 
goods  problem  in  your  store.  If  you  find  a  large 
number  of  unjustified  returns  are  made  to  manu¬ 
facturers  see  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

If  you  do  not  cooperate,  the  Association,  in  its 
negotiations  with  vendors,  may  find  itself  unable 
to  protect  you  in  matters  which  may  prove  much 
more  important. 

Don’t  let  manufacturers  believe  we  are  insincere 
when  we  pledge  them  our  cooperation. 
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YOUR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW  YOUR  STORE 


NOT  BY  WHAT  YOU  SAY 


BUT  BY  THE  MERCHANDISE  YOU  SELL 


T THAT’S  one  reason  why  silk  merchandise  is  so  important  to  the  quality  store.  Your 
customers  know  what  good  silks  are  and  what  they  will  do.  They  will  give  consumer 
satisfaction  that  not  only  will  increase  customer  good  will  hut  which  will  help  to  reduce 
the  returns  that  are  so  costly  a  problem  to  most  stores  today. 

Fashions  may  he  imitated  in  cheaper  merchandise  hut  the  quality  to  he  found  in 
good  silks  can  only  he  had  in  good  clothes.  If  your  customers  are  paying  a  price  that 
entitles  them  to  good  fabrics  in  their  garments  it  is  your  responsibility  to  see  that  they 
get  them.  There  is  no  need  to  sacrifice  fashion  for  quality.  You  can  get  them  both  in 
merchandise  made  of  good  silk. 


•  Insist  on  the  International  Silk  Guild  tag  on  garments  made  of  pure  (pure  dye) 
silk.  It  is  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  fiber  identification. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 
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CALLING  TO  ORDER 

A  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT 

CONVENTION 


IN  the  mind  of  a  Pennsylvania 
merchant  there  is  one  problem 
which  transcends  all  others  in 
retailing  today.  At  the  27th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  he  would 
like  to  see  that  question  take  front 
rank  on  the  program. 

He  writes:  “The  one  vitally  im- 
jKjrtant  subject  today  is  to  get  the 
administration  to  have  some  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  business  man  who 
wants  to  conduct  his  business  in  an 
honorable  manner.” 

Down  in  Texas,  however,  the 
chain  store  appears  to  be  tbe  big 
bugaboo  of  retailing  as  far  as  the 
independent  retailer  is  concerned. 
(Jne  N.R.D.G.A.  memlx:r  in  the 
Lone  Star  state  thinks  this  question 
should  Ix’  pre-eminent  in  convention 
discussion:  “How  can  the  indeixn- 
dent  stores  closed  at  sundown  off¬ 
set  the  night  conqx'tition  of  chain, 
variety,  drug  and  gnx'ery  .stores  ojxn 
until  midnight  and  later — selling 
thousands  of  items  sold  by  dry  goods 
and  de])artment  stores?” 

In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  a 
sjxcialty  shop  owner  reports  that 
“loss  leader”  merchandise  is  “again 
making  its  appearance  in  a  large 
way.”  A  New  York  de])artment 
store  executive  considers  “The 
Challenge  of  a  Fascist  Europe  to 
.American  Retailing”  a  matter  of 
unusual  moment.  In  Youngstown, 
a  member  is  most 
concerned  with 
learning  what  re-  j 

grouping  and  relo-  ^  /j 


Members  Suggest 
Many  Topics  for 
"Built-from-the 
Ground”  Program 

Jan.  31-F eb.  4 

Among  the  important 
issues  mentioned  are: 

^Meeting  Wage  and 
Hour  Regulations 

*  Store  Unionization 

*How  to  Meet  and 
Minimize  Recession 

^Routine  for  Fiber 
Identification 

*  Cutting  Expenses  to 
Meet  Pay  Rise 

♦‘‘Dead  End"  Jobs 


J-i 

A ! 


Mi 


eating  of  merchandise  a  wide-awake 
department  store  should  make  to 
adjust  itself  to  present  day  consumer 
preferences.  All  of  them  feel  these 
subjects  should  have  an  outstanding 
place  on  the  new  convention  pro¬ 
gram. 

Hundreds  of  subjects  as  diverse 
and  far-reaching  as  these  have 
streamed  in  from  N.  R.  1).  G.  A. 
stores  in  near  and  far  corners  of  the 
country  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
They  represent  the  response  of  mem- 
Ixrs  to  the  appeal  from  N.R.D.G.A. 
headquarters  for  a  convention  in 
January  which  will  “be  different”; 
a  convention  built  from  the  ground 
uj)  on  the  unsolved  and  debated 
])roblems  of  retail  stores  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  In  a  question¬ 
naire  describing  in  bare  detail  tbe 
plans  for  revamping  the  27th  annual 
convention,  stores  were  given  opjxir- 
tunity  to  name  those  subjects  they 
wanted  to  discuss  and  hear  dis¬ 
cussed. 

If  the  convention  planners  thought 
this  year  to  lighten  their  burdens  by 
letting  the  membership  take  on  a 
share  of  the  planning  (they  really 
didn’t,  of  course),  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  will  disturb  them. 
They  are  like  the  rainmakers  who 
prayed  for  a  few  drops  on  the  arid 
stretches  and  received  a  flood.  The 
subjects  suggested  by  memlxrs  for 
the  January  program  could  well  sup¬ 
ply  a  month 
rather  than  a 
^  week  of  meet- 
ings.  In  doz- 
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ens  of  cases  they  reflect  sectional  oi 
local  problems  of  current  concern  to 
stores  in  those  localities.  In  many 
more  cases  they  are  problems  which 
may  jjerplex  all  retailing. 

Alore  than  in  any  other  subject 
this  year,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  member¬ 
ship  has  indicated  its  interest  in 
matters  of  employee  relations.  Twice 
as  many  asked  for  discussion  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  issues  than  voiced 
interest  in  problems  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  and  Government.  W  hat  are  the 
stores  facing  iji  unionization?  How 
have  the  results  of  unionizatitm 
aflFected  normal  store  oi)eration  ? 
W'hat  can  we  expect  in  the  way  of 
legislation  of  hours  and  wages? 
These  are  questions  on  the  tongue 
of  almost  every  other  executive. 

Revise  Shopping  Hours? 

(Jne  Ohio  merchant  is  convinced 
the  convention  would  do  well  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  limitation  of  .shopping 
hours  to  conform  to  working  hour 
.schedules.  Writes  he:  “Since  all  re¬ 
tail  business  has  lx‘en  conqxdled  by 
the  Government  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  labor  of  general  employees  to  40 
hours  a  week  and  since  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  themselves  have  Ixen  de¬ 
manding  the  same  number  of  hours 
or  even  less,  and  since  all  this  has 
increased  salary  cost  w’ithout  any 
advantage  either  to  em])lovees  or 
emj)loyer,  should  not  the  retailing  in¬ 
dustry  in  turn  com])el  the  buying 
public,  which  includes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  labor  organizations,  to 
shajK?  its  own  buying  hours  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  working  schedule  un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  put  uj)  with 
increased  iirices  which  we  all  know 
will  not  help  the  situation?  This  is 
not  as  im|X)ssihle  of  solution  as  it 
might  a])pear.’’  .\nd  from  Boston 
comes  tile  poser:  “W'ith  increased 
liayrolls  an  actuality,  how  and  where 
shall  we  cut  expenses  to  com|iensatc 
for  this  additional  cost?”. 

The  business  outlook  has  many 
inizzled  and  eager  for  the  opinions 
of  others  as  to  the  course  to  lx*  pur¬ 
sued  by  stores  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  controller  of  a  metro- 
jiolitan  specialty  store  wants  to  hear 
a  general  discns.sion  of  how  to  over¬ 
come  the  present  recession  and  of 
ways  of  stimulating  business.  .\n- 
other  merchant  feels  that  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  1938  “open  to  buy"  will 
lie  handled  in  view  of  ixissihle  lower 
costs  should  receive  the  attention  of 
the  entire  convention.  Farm  pur¬ 
chasing  jxiwer,  ])rice  trends.  Govern¬ 
mental  s]iending.  the  employment 
outlook — ^all  these  are^  factors  which 
many  hidividual  memlx*rs  urge 
should  lie  a  focus  of  interest  at  the 


gathering.  From  sales  promotion 
men  comes  the  familiar  and  never 
.solved  question,  “Should  retailers 
adopt  more  aggressive  promotional 
methods  during  the  present  reces¬ 
sion,  or  reduce  advertising  expenses  ? 

Consumer  Relations 

Hardly  le.ss  manifest  is  the  inter- 
e.st  in  the  consumer  and  the  things 
her  representatives  have  been  de¬ 
manding  during  recent  months.  (Gen¬ 
erally  the  discussions  named  as  big 
issues  in  “Consumer  Relations”  deal 
either  with  individual  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  store,  with  its  Ixiying  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  (piestions  of  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  and  informative  labeling.  A 
California  .store  thinks  the  conven¬ 
tion  .should  feature  di-scussion  of  a 
five-year  program,  “at  the  end  of 
which,  through  concerted  action, 
stores  could  have  on  their  merchan- 
di.se  infinitely  more  and  Ixtter  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  consumer  than  we 
now  have  or  than  a  few  stores  could, 
of  their  own  efforts,  derive  from 
the  various  sources  of  siqqdy”.  In 
Ohio,  a  merchant  thinks  “promo¬ 
tions.  high  pressure  tactics,  and  scare 
headlines”  have  led  the  public  to 
doubt  all  advertising  claims,  and  the 
jwe.sent  situation  calls  for  a  complete 
change  in  our  ]Hihlic  relations  tac¬ 
tics.  This,  he  says,  .should  lx* 
broached  as  a  major  issue. 

There  is  ample  interest  in  matters 
of  taxation  and  store  ex])ense.  in¬ 
cluding  ])rol)lenis  incident  to  han¬ 
dling  social  security  taxes  and  meet¬ 
ing  increased  payrolls.  Under  gen¬ 
eral  management  ])olicy  retailers 
voted  for  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
for  major  discussion,  ranging  from 
centralized  buying  to  gas  station 
conqxtition.  ^lany  are  the  problems 
of  vendor  relations  which  they  deem 
of  imixrative  im])ortance.  Others 
stress  store  organization,  including 
coordination  of  store  ojieration, 
store  nepotism,  executive  coopera¬ 
tion  in  following  planned  ojxrations. 

-Ml  these  and  much  more  are  sug- 


Attend  the 
New  and  Different 
Convention ! 
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gested  as  major  issues  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  convention. 
But  in  the  abbreviated  number  of 
sessions  of  their  own  divisions  and 
groups  in  January,  .store  executives 
were  no  less  fertile  in  suggesting 
matters  of  moment  for  discussion. 

Sales  Promotion  men  want  to 
talk  alxjut  new  trends  in  advertising 
and  display,  getting  the  customer’s 
point  of  view,  trends  in  advertising 
jx-rsonnel  administration,  improved 
.store  tie-up  with  advertising,  assign¬ 
ment  of  disjflay  windows,  photos  vs. 
drawings  in  advertising,  and  endless 
others.  Controllers  cast  their  ballots 
for  exixnse  control  and  reduction, 
payroll  office  administration,  budget 
planning  and  control  in  recession, 
a])iH)rtionment  of  non-controllahle 
department  exixMise,  how  to  reduce 
the  ])rofits  tax  and  yet  conserve 
working  capital,  workroom  costs,  a 
general  review  of  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  stores,  gross  margin — multi¬ 
ple  others.  The  merchandisers  say 
they  are  l)othered  alK)ut  scientific 
counter  and  de])artment  merchandise 
arrangement,  higher  markup  for 
conqxititive  items,  furniture  open 
showrcKmis,  reducing  the  cost  of 
sales  in  small  housewares,  merchan¬ 
dising  by  units  as  against  merchan¬ 
dising  by  dollars. 

Store  Managers  suggest  .subjects 
such  as  planned  setting  of  rates, 
trends  in  night  openings  and  out¬ 
side  selling,  individual  ratings  and 
wage  determination,  wage  and  hour 
regulation.  The  Personnel  Group 
members  ask  to  discuss  methods 
for  keeping  training  sold,  the 
George-Deen  .\ct  and  the  subject  of 
retail  education  generally,  handling 
“dead  end”  jobs,  etc.  Credit  men 
call  for  di.scussion  ranging  from  the 
curbing  of  easy  credit  terms  to 
.standard  figures  for  comparison  of 
collections.  'I'raffic  men  want  to  de¬ 
bate  consolidated  shipping,  promo¬ 
tion  for  receiving  personnel,  reduc¬ 
ing  loss  in  price  change  operations 
and  reduction  of  marking  ex|xnse. 

Convention  i)lanning  for  January 
is  by  no  means  a  problem  of  what 
X.R.D.G.A.  members  wi.sh  to  talk 
alM)ut.  Thanks  to  .sugge.stions  from 
members  the  tojfics  of  discourse  are 
here  in  sui)erahundance.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  attempt  to  present  those 
subjects  which  it  is  known  a  large 
section  of  the  memlxrship  wants  to 
discuss  and  hear  discussed,  and  find 
room  for  all  of  them. 

This  much  is  sure — more  than 
ever  before  —  the  27th  annual 
N.R.D.G..\.  convention  is  going  to 
he  YOUR  convention  because  the 
que.stions  to  he  presented  will  lx  the 
subjects  you  voted  for. 
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What  Is  a  Small  Store? 

And  What  Problems  Are  Peculiar  to  Small  Stores? 

By  LEW  HAHN 


There  is  some  signifieunee  uttaehed  to  the  fact  that  we 
usually  say  not  "^siuall  volume  store**  hut  “smaller  volume  store.” 
It  all  tiepeiuls  on  the  point  of  view.  However,  the  Association 
in  its  effort  to  do  an  outstanding  joh  for  “smaller**  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  is  guided  hy  the  definition  Mr.  Hahn  sets  down  here,  the 
essential  point  of  which  is  that  the  small  store  is  one  in  which 
the  owner-manager  takes  direct  personal  responsihility  for  the 
various  divisions  of  operation  instead  of  hiring  a  specializing 
executive  fur  each  of  them.  Beyond  that  definition,  small  stores 
fall  into  several  classifications,  with  varying  prohlenis.  This 
article  is  an  invitation  to  them  to  send  in  specific  examples  of 
their  prohlenis  so  that  the  Association  may  extend  its  work  of 
serving  them  along  the  must  practical  lines. 


Perhaps  it  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  our  general  lack  of 
knowledge  that  this  article  must 
l)c  made  uj)  chiefly  of  questions.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  intensely  interested  in  all  re¬ 
tailing  and,  beyond  any  honest  doubt, 
it  has  functioned  for  the  lienefit  of 
all  retailing — large  and  small.  Al¬ 
though  the  retailer  who  operates  a 
smaller  store  may  frequently  fail  to 
see  that  he  is  directly  benefited  hy 
many  things  which  the  Association 
has  done,  any  dispassionate  attempt 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  would  reveal  that  prac¬ 
tically  everything  which  has  lieen 
done  hy  this  organization  eventually 
has  worked  as  much  to  the  lienefit 
of  even  the  smallest  .stores  as  it  has 
to  larger  concerns. 

'fhere  is,  however,  a  growing  .and 
insistent  demand  that  the  NRD(j.\ 
shall  concentrate  some  of  its  atten- 
titjn  specifically  upon  the  problems 
of  the  smaller  stores.  This  is  as  it 
should  he  and,  so  far  as  the  jiresent 
writer  may  be  jiermitted  to  interpret 
the  de.sires  of  the  organization,  there 
is  no  doubt  alxiiit  the  .\s.sociation’s 
wish  to  do  an  outstanding  joh  for 
smaller  retail  businesses  without  in 
.any  w.ay  relaxing  its  other  services. 

It  happens,  liowevcr,  that  when 
the  term  “small  store”  is  used  it  car¬ 
ries  a  different  .significance  for  al¬ 
most  every  man  who  u.ses  that  ex- 
jiression.  During  the  last  .sixty  days 
we  have  a.sked  nearly  everyone  with 
whom  we  have  talked,  “\\’hat  is  a 
small  store?” 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the 
man  who  owns  a  .small  store  and  is 
trying  to  make  a  living  for  his  family 
out  of  its  ojieration.  has  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  a  small  store  is.  Even 
here,  however,  there  is  great  diversi¬ 
ty  of  opinion.  A  lot  of  folks  say  that 
any  store  which  does  a  million  or 
under  is  a  small  store.  Others  say 
a  store  under  two  millions  is  a  .small 
store  wdiile  still  others  hold  that 
stores  are  small  w’hen  their  volume 
is  under  $500,000.  Obviously  much 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  To 
a  retailer  whose  volume  is  $50,000 
a  store  which  does  half  a  million  is 
a  big  business  and  to  the  merchant 


whose  volume  is  ten  millions  a  half 
million  .store  would  ajipear  as  a  tiny 
enterprise. 

Someone  once  said  an  old  person 
is  one  who  is  ten  years  older  than 
you  are.  no  matter  how  old  you  are. 
In  this  same  spirit  we  might  say  that 
a  .small  store  is  one  which  does  h:df 
as  much  business  as  your  ow’u  store, 
no  matter  how'  much  your  .store  does. 

A  Definition 

However,  in  order  to  isol.ate  the 
problem  of  the  .small  .store  we  must 
get  a  definition  which  will  he  much 
more  expressive  tlnan  that.  It  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  .Association,  we  nnay  get 
much  closer  to  such  a  definition  if 
we  say  a  small  store  is  one  lehicli 
has  accumulated  sufficicut  volume  to 
indicate  that  it  can  continue  as  a  more 
or  less  permanent  tradincf  point  for 
the  public  but  which  is  not  yet  large 
enough  for  the  owner-manager  to 
divest  himself  of  direct  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  various  dwisions 
of  operation  hy  employing  specialised 
executives. 

In  every  retail  business  there  is 
need  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  same 
functions.  These  have  become  some¬ 
what  standardized  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads:  Merchandising.  Control, 
Store  Management  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion.  Even  though  the  store  he  so 
small  that  the  owner  may  not  have 
one  clerk  to  help  him,  these  func¬ 


tions  must  he  carried  on.  In  larger 
stores  each  of  these  functions  heads 
up  to  an  e.xecutive  who  is  jXTinitted 
to  s]H*cialize  and  develop  his  own 
phase  of  the  .store’s  operation.  Top 
management  then  is  left  free  of  the 
details  of  the.se  functions  and  is  in 
])<»sition  to  make  imiK)rtant  decisions 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
business  and  to  jilan  constructively 
for  the  enteri)ri.se’s  growth. 

When,  however,  a  store’s  volume 
is  so  small  that  a  reasonable  ]X‘rcent- 
age  of  sales  will  not  pay  for  one  or 
more  executives  to  whom  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  any  of  these  four  func¬ 
tions  may  be  delegated,  the  owner- 
manager  mu.st  assume  direct  ix*r- 
sonal  resjMmsibility  for  the  details  of 
the  entire  business,  and  that  store 
nnque.stionably  is  a  small  store. 

From  the  stand])oint  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  it  becomes  apiiarent  that  the 
retailer  who  does  not  have  the  arl- 
vantage  of  cajiable  executives  in  at 
least  some  of  these  four  divisions  of 
management  is  in  different  ca.se  from 
the  retailer  who  can  turn  his  account¬ 
ing  and  control  problems  over  to 
someone  he  calls  a  controller,  who 
can  delegate  merchandising  rcs]>on- 
sihility  to  someone  who  may  he  re¬ 
garded  as  merchandise  manager,  and 
-SO  on.  Even  though  such  sjiecializ- 
ing  executives  may  he  young  and 
comparatively  inex]XTienced.  lie- 
cause  the  store  cannot  pay  salaries 
sufficient  to  command  the  services  of 
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seasoned  and  able  executives,  the 
owner-manager  at  least  does  have 
someone  who  is  free  to  think  con¬ 
tinuously  in  terms  of  the  problems 
of  the  division  of  management  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned.  Such 
executives  may  always,  through  the 
store’s  membership  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
secure  complete  information  on 
methods  and  policies  within  tiiese 
specialized  fields. 

It  frequently  will  happen  that  such 
methods  and  information  provided 
by  the  Association  will  have  to  he 
adapted  to  the  conditions  within  the 
individual  store  hut  these  executives 
are  available  to  concentrate  upon  the 
work  of  making  such  adaptations. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  .store 
which  is  so  small  that  the  owner- 
manager  cannot  have  the  supjwrt  of 
such  specializing  employees  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  prove  extremely  difficult  for 
the  head  of  such  a  business,  working 
alone,  to  make  adaptations  to  fit  his 
-Store.  When  he  might  wish  to  give 
some  real  hard  thought  to  his  ac¬ 
counting  methods  he  will  find  some 
serious  problem  of  merchandising 
nagging  him  for  attention.  Thus  the 
work  done  heretofore  by  the 
NRDGA  may  have  been  rather 
meaningless  to  him. 

In  the  effort  to  serve  retailers 
whose  small  volume  puts  them  in  this 
plight  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  find  difficulties.  Ob¬ 
viously,  any  attempt  to  be  of  real 
service  to  such  small  stores  must  be 
based  upon  not  only  a  willingness 
but  upon  tbe  ability  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  do  the  adapting  for  them. 
This  will  require  definite  specializa¬ 
tion  within  the  Association  upon  the 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  small 
store  operators. 

What,  therefore,  are  these  prob¬ 
lems  of  tbe  small  store  ? 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  first 
point  of  departure  as  between  the 
small  and  the  large  store  must  be 
found  in  the  realization  that,  where¬ 
as  larger  stores  by  reason  of  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  made  up  of  a  huge 
number  of  comparatively  small  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  obliged  to  make 
certain  elements  of  their  business 
something  of  a  science,  in  the  small 
store  retailing  still  must  be  regarded 
as  an  art.  Not  always  skillfully  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  still  an  art.  Large  stores 
are  able  to  devise  systems  which 
more  or  less  automatically  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  whereas  the  small¬ 
er  store,  because  it  cannot  afford 
much  system,  finds  it  necessary  for 
each  act  or  operation  to  be  performed 
more  or  less  as  the  result  of  conscious 
thought.  The  larger  .store  can  afford 


to  exjxiriment  and  reach  conclusions 
which  result  in  a  somewhat  scientific 
solution  of  repetitious  problems.  The 
small  store  man  cannot  afford  tliis 
type  of  operation. 

Art  and  Science  in  Retailing 

For  many  years  the  Association 
has  been  assisting  in  the  development 
of  retail  methods.  It  has  encouraged 
the  idea  that — within  limits — retail¬ 
ing  can  be  scientific.  This  work 
naturally  has  attracted  the  interest 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  for¬ 
ward-looking  men  and  women  in  the 
retail  trade.  It  is  true  that  we  always 
must  look  for  aid  to  progress  to  the 
most  advanced  members  of  any 
group.  This  inevitably  has  meant 
that  those  who  most  continuously 
and  effectively  have  served  our  trade 
through  the  Association  have  been 
executives  from  larger  stores,  be¬ 
cause  only  the  larger  stores,  with  full 
organizations,  could  afford  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  time  and  effort  to  these 
movements  for  the  common  good.  It 
must  be  understood  that  in  this 


“My  boys  were  ashamed  of  this  old 
store  until  they  tried  their  luck 
in  the  big  cities  for  a  few  years" 

Statement  we  are  regarding  as  larger 
stores  those  which  can  afford  to  op¬ 
erate  on  the  four  divisional  manage¬ 
ment  plan. 

Because  larger  stores  have  found 
it  necessary  to  organize  and  systema¬ 
tize  large  portions  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  the  continuous  contrilnitions  of 
time,  experience,  thought  and  effort 
which  executives  for  such  stores  have 
made  to  the  NRDGA’s  work  un¬ 
questionably  have  inclined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  problems  com¬ 
monly  faced  by  the  stores  of  this 
type. 

In  the  attempt  now  to  serve  small¬ 
er  stores  as  well  as  the  larger  stores 
have  been  served  it  obviously  be¬ 
comes  necessary  that  some  part  of 
the  Association’s  activities  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  tliat  part  of  retailing 
which  more  naturally  falls  within  the 
classification  of  the  art  of  retailing. 

What  are  the  peculiar  difficulties 
faced  by  the  retailer  of  small  volume, 
and  how  can  they  be  met? 

First,  we  must  make  another  dis- 
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tinction  in  this  matter  of  the  small 
store.  Small  stores  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  One  is  the  .small 
.store  in  a  small  community,  the  other 
the  small  store  in  a  large  community. 
In  the  case  of  the  small  store  in  the 
small  place  there  are  di.stinct  limita¬ 
tions  which  perhaps  the  small  .store 
in  a  larger  place  may  not  have  to 
recognize.  Most  important  of  these 
is  the  limitation  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  A  small  store  in  a 
large  community  may  have  no  limit 
u|X)n  its  possibility  of  building  vol¬ 
ume  except  the  ability  of  the  juer- 
chant  and  his  capacity  to  finance  an 
expanding  business.  Not  .so  in  the 
small  community.  There  the  retail¬ 
er  often  must  he  more  or  less  content 
to  .see  his  volume  remain  at  the  same 
jxMnt  for  a  long  time.  This  does  lutt 
mean  that  by  alert  and  intelligent 
methods  the  condition  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  may  not  lie  improved  from  vear 
to  year  and  some  additional  volume 
won.  This  can  he  done.  Business 
which  has  had  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  community  may  he  kept  at  home. 
In  these  days  of  motor  touring  there 
likewise  is  some  chance  to  secure 
transient  trade  and  possibly,  by  wise 
community  development  work,  the 
population  may  he  increased,  thus 
jiroviding  a  wider  field  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  small  town  merchants. 

In  approaching  this  problem, 
however,  it  seems  wise  to  attack  it 
from  the  angle  of  what  may  small 
town  retailers  do  to  put  their  busi¬ 
nesses  in  lietter  condition,  to  improve 
their  appeal  to  the  public,  to  ad¬ 
minister  their  expen.ses  more  sound¬ 
ly.  to  buy  more  effectively  and  to 
promote  their  merchandi.se  more  at¬ 
tractively,  and  thu.s — within  the 
limits  t)f  their  own  field  of  opportuni¬ 
ty — to  make  tlieir  stores  yield  more 
in  net  profit  and  solid  satisfaction. 

A  menik'  -  of  the  Association’s 
staff  has  in  11  'ently  remarked  that 
controllers  to  iv  start  small  stores. 
The  man  who  •>  likely  to  enter  the 
.store  husintss  is  probably  someone 
who  has  had  contact  with  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  may  have  been  a  buyer  who 
accumulated  a  little  capital  and  has 
decided  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self,  or  he  may  have  clerked  for  some 
other  small  retailer  and  finally  set 
tip  for  himself. 

If  this  has  been  the  route  by  which 
he  became  a  small  store  retailer  it 
may  he  assumed  that  he  has  had  some 
knowledge  of  how  and  wdiere  to  buy 
or  that  he  has  learned  to  sell  and 
knows  something  of  what  consum¬ 
ers  want.  Both  of  these  qualifications 
are  important  and  very  necessary, 
but  because  a  storekeeiier  started 
with  some  such  knowledge  cannot  he 


taken  as  meaning  that  he  has  no 
jtnthlems  in  these  fields.  He  defi¬ 
nitely  has  the  task,  and  a  very  big 
one,  of  keeping  ui)-to-<late  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and  resources  and  in  know¬ 
ing  what  the  public  wants  and  how 
it  wants  it.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  .seems  fair  to  assume  the  small 
sutre  man  will  aiipreciate  these  neces- 
.sities  and  not  let  himself  get  out  of 
touch  with  merchandise. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
many  small  store  men  have  not  lieen 
able  to  devise  simple  and  inexiten- 
sive  accounting  sy.stems  which  have 
enabled  them  to  know  the  facts  alxiut 
their  business.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
an  important  field  here  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  work  in  hut  large  store  con¬ 
trollers  can  hardly  he  the  ones  to  de- 
vi.se  .such  systems  although  their 
counsel  and  advice  can  he  of  great 
value. 

Di.scussiun  Invited 

Someone  may  say  that  if  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  wishes  to  help  small  stores 
it  would  be  simple  to  send  a  ([ues- 
tionnaire  to  a  number  of  small  store 
ojterators  and  ask  them  what  sort  of 
help  they  want.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  so  simple  as  that.  Ex])eriments 
along  this  line  have  shown  that  in 
mo.st  instances  the  small  store  man 
will  make  two  answers ; — First,  he 
is  likely  to  ask  to  he  relieved  of  the 
com]tetition  of  chain  stores,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  he  will  say  he  needs  some  ser¬ 
vice  which  will  reiKtrt  to  him  the 
“hot  items”  which  sell  well. 

Nothing  much  can  loe  done  by  this 
Association  to  meet  his  first  need 
and  it  is  to  he  questioned  whether 
the  abolition  of  his  chain  comjietitors 
would  help  him  much.  Good  chain 
stores  add  to  the  imjtortance  of  the 
shopping  center.  Consumers  do  not 
want  to  trade  where  there  are  no 
chains  and  any  town  which  is  so 


poor  a  trading  center  as  not  to  have 
chain  .stores  is  not  a  good  place  for 
the  little  independent  either. 

So  far  as  reporting  “hot  items” 
is  concerned,  probably  no  surer  way 
of  getting  the  smaller  .store  in  <leep 
trouble  could  lie  conceived.  If  the 
small  storekeeper  from  his  own  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  his  public 
cannot  watch  his  public  and  keep 
in  touch  with  what  they  want  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  some  fellow 
sitting  in  an  office  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  can  tell  him  what  to  buy. 
An  e.xchange  of  experience  between 
retailers  in  similar  circumstances  in 
the  same  general  section  of  the  state 
may,  however,  he  of  definite  advan¬ 
tage  and  such  an  exchange  should 
Ik*  easy  to  arrange. 

There  is  a  problem  of  the  small 
.store.  The  Association  realizes  that 
and  is  determined  to  put  itself  into 
liosition  to  be  of  .service.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  understand. 
.All  worth  while  effort  must  lie  based 
on  understanding.  The  Association’s 
staff  is  studying  the  problem  care¬ 
fully.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  understand  the  problem  and 
take  steps  which  should  he  of  real 
.service  to  large  numbers  of  smaller 
retailers. 

Meanwhile,  discussion  is  invited. 
Retailers^ — e.specially  tho.se  who  feel 
that  they  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  small  store  classification — can 
greatly  aid  by  .sending  their  ideas  to 
the  Association.  Concrete  examples 
from  the  e.xperience  of  the  smaller 
.stores  will  prove  more  helpful  than 
generalizations.  The  di.sposition  to 
generalize  is  always  most  marked 
when — as  in  the  ca.se  of  this  article 
— one  is  obliged  to  theorize  in  the 
absence  of  definite  sitecific  experi¬ 
ence. 


Budgeting  in  the  Small  Store 


SMALLER  volume  stores,  con¬ 
cerned  like  others  with  rising 
costs  of  ojKTation,  will  lie  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  methods  em])loyed  by 
two  N.R.D.G.A.  members  for  ob¬ 
taining  monthly  goal  exitense  ratios 
and  recently  brought  to  light. 

Both  stores  made  a  breakdown  of 
the  Harvard  goal  e.xpense  ratios  for 
the  year  into  months  to  provide 
themselves  with  monthly  measuring 
sticks  for  which  they  felt  a  need. 

The  first  store,  in  the  one  to  two 
million  dollar  classification,  arbitrari¬ 
ly  used  as  a  basis  for  computation 
the  sales  figure  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  It  then  obtaincfl  the  year’s 


dollar  goal  expense  by  function  by 
applying  to  the  basic  sales  figure  the 
Harvard  goal  expen.se  ratios.  This 
])ermitted  an  exjiense  of  $67,000 
(6.7%  of  sales)  for  Administration; 
and  because  the  monthly  amounts  of 
this  classification  were  fairly  uni¬ 
form  it  was  divided  into  twelve  parts 
and  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  seasonal  trend  of  total  sales  as 
shown  for  the  store’s  Federal  Re- 
.serve  district  as  reported  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  Occupancy,  fuel  and 
light  bills  were  deducted  from  $61.- 
000  (6.1%  of  sales)  allocated  for 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Close-Ups - 

"Fixing”  A  BUSE  of  the  trade-in  prac- 

Trade-ins  ^ 

festered  spot  in  retail  coin- 
l)etition.  Automobile  dealers  would  be  spared  many  a 
restless  dream  if  they  could  solve  the  problem,  b'xces- 
sive.  unwarranted  trade-in  allowances  by  competitors 
in  the  sale  of  furs,  electrical  appliances,  radios,  and 
borne  furnisbings  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many 
a  good  merchant  seeking  to  ])rice  bis  goods  with  com- 
jdete  fairness  to  bis  customer.  Usually  a  few  stores  in 
a  community  have  Ix'en  the  aggressors  at  the  exixmse 
of  the  others. 

'I'be  situation  t(xlay  is  freciuently  one  of  growing 
acuteness.  Yet  in  the  opinion  of  Irving  C.  Fo.x, 
N.R.l).Ci.,\.  counsel,  there  exi.sts  no  legal  .snpix)rt  for 
the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  fix  trade-in  allowances 
on  branded  go(xls. 

He  said  .so  in  the  course  of  a  general  discussion  of 
jirice  maintenance  legislation  at  the  recent  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Clinic  of  the  (jeneral  Electric  Company  at  Xela 
Park,  declaring  that  Congress  bad  plainly  shown  its 
intention  not  to  .sanction  the  fixing  of  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  and  terms  when  it  enacted  the  Tydings-Miller  law. 
He  said  the  Tydings  bill  when  originally  introduced 
contained  a  provision  which  would  have  ]x*rmitted  pro¬ 
ducers  not  only  to  fix  minimum  resale  prices  but  "other 
conditions  of  .sale”.  This  would  have  ^xTinitted  among 
other  things  the  control  of  trade-in  allowances.  The 
provision  was  knocked  out.  "Since  it  was  eliminated 
that  fact  alone  is  an  indication  that  Congress  refused 
to  make  the  law  comjirebensive  enough  to  cover  market¬ 
ing  conditions  not  specifically  provicled  for  in  the  law,” 
Mr.  Fox  said. 

Furthermore,  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  fur¬ 
niture  dealers  in  St.  Louis  and  halt  an  agreement  com¬ 
pelling  all  members  to  abide  by  fixed  terms  for  install¬ 
ment  selling,  is  an  indication  that  the  F.T.C.  looks 
no  more  kindly  on  the  control  of  terms  or  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  by  agreement. 

The  latter,  in  the  nature  of  a  horizontal  agreement 
among  retailers,  is  a])ropos  of  the  use  of  the  “hlnehook” 
method  of  establishing  trade-in  allowances.  This  de¬ 
vice  is  now  under  e.xperimetitation  as  the  means  of 
effecting  a  horizontal  agreement  among  certain  retail¬ 
ers.  notably  in  tbe  electrical  apiiliance  field. 

The  hlne-lKX)k  became  illegal  when  the  N.R..\.  was 
declared  unconstitutional,  according  to  Mr.  Fox.  How¬ 
ever.  he  sees  no  reason  why  a  trade  association  cannot 
suggest  trade-in  allowance  values.  But  if  the  values 
suggested  are  found  to  he  rigidly  adhered  to  by  retailers 
generally  or  in  a  trading  area,  Mr.  Fox  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  blue  book  would  represent  nothing  more 
than  a  “.smoke  screen”  for  a  horizontal  agreement  and 
retailers  involved  would  lx*  .subject  to  prosecution.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  there  probably  would  lx*  no  action 
against  the  retailer  who  uses  a  hlue-lx)f)k  issued  by  an 
individual  manufacturer  simply  as  a  guide  in  determin¬ 
ing  trade-in  allowances. 

.Mthough  Mr.  Fox  holds  the  view  that  trade-ins  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  under  existing  fair  trade  law.  it  is  higbly 
questionable,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  a  retailer  could 
use  a  trade-in  device  to  break  a  maintained  price.  In 
other  words,  the  trade-in  allowance,  it  would  seem, 
should  represent  an  equitable  appraisal  value  on  the 
article  traded  in. 


_ JAMES  H.  SCULL 

Discounts  and  It  appears  that  the  retail  store 

Price  Fixing  another  limitation 

jilaced  upon  its  freedom  through 
application  of  “fair  trade”  legislation.  This  is  .seen  m 
the  present  suit  of  Bristol-Myers  against  a  retail  store 
to  restrain  it  from  granting  its  employees  a  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  price  maintained  goods. 

The  claim  is  that  a  discount  on  such  merchandise  to 
employees  constitutes  ])rice-cutting.  Many  stores  we 
nnder.stand  have  allowed  such  discounts  despite  the 
Fair  Trade  .Acts.  Should  the  Bristol-Myers  firm  obtain 
its  injunction  it  jirobably  will  mean  widespread  change 
of  ixdicy  concerning  employee  discounts.  Stores  will 
have  to  indicate  that  discounts  do  not  apply  to  price- 
maintained  goods. 

It  would  be  ixissible,  of  course,  for  price-maintenance 
contracts  themselves  to  make  an  exceirtion  for  em¬ 
ployees.  Bnt  it  is  doubtful  whether  manufacturers 
would  agree  to  it  because  of  the  danger  of  abuse. 

*  *  * 

Lessons  The  jilau  of  the  Better  Fabrics 

in  Testing  Testing  Bureau  to  offer  merchan¬ 

dise  executives  of  N.R.D.G..A. 
member  stores  instruction  for  making  simple  tests  of 
fibers  has  been  greeted  by  an  eager  response.  Classes 
are  being  held  three  nights  a  week,  and  a  considerable 
waiting  li.st  has  been  formed  of  tbo.se  anxious  to  receive 
training.  Executives  visiting  New  A'ork  may  also  at¬ 
tend. 

The  instruction  was  planned  in  an  effort  to  give 
direct  assi.stance  to  mcmlx?r  stores  in  meeting  the  imme¬ 
diate  difficulties  arising  in  store  compliance  with  the 
rayon  rules  of  the  F.T.C.  With  information  on  rayon 
content  as  yet  for  the  most  part  unsupplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  lalx)ratory  meetings  teach  merchandise 
executives  how  to  make  simple  fil)er  te.sts  of  fabrics  so 
as  to  obtain  the  information  required.  The  instruction 
consists  of  primary  identification  of  fibers  by  burning 
and  odor  tests,  and  positive  identification  of  the  various 
types  of  rayon  through  microscopic  examination. 

★  *  ♦ 

We  crave  pardon  in  printing  this  month’s  orchid  to 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  It  comes  from  H.  C.  Branner  of  the 
Hollywo(xl  Shojis.  Inc.,  of  Wheeling,  W’.  Va..  who 
writes;  “I  have  received  so  much  from  the  .Association 
in  practical  help  that  not  to  be  a  memlx*r  would  seem 
to  me  like  ‘flying  blind.’  Some  day  I’d  like  to  show 
yon  how'  I  run  this  business  almost  entirely  relying  on 
Controllers’  Congress  figures.  They  keep  me  from  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes.” 

*  *  * 

“Let  me  call  your  attention  again  to  this  sentence; 
‘The  customer  is  the  lx?st  judge  of  what  he  wants  and 
will  buy’.  In  that  sentence  you  have  a  statement  of  the 
guiding  principle  of  retailing  today.  If  more  customers 
understood  how  clo.sely  stores  are  trying  to  adhere  to 
this  principle.  I  think  there  would  be  an  end  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding.  A^our  buying  problems 
would  be  vastly  simpler  if  you  would  think  of  the  retail 
store  as  an  organization  whose  one  purpose  is  to  serve 
you.  If  you  want  your  store  to  serve  you  well,  make 
sure  that  it  knows  what  you  want  and  don’t  want”. 

— T.  L.  Blaiikc,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division, 
before  a  Consumers'  Forum,  Philadelphia,  November  30. 
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Stores  Urged  to  Promote  National 
Home  Construction  Week 

By  SAUL  COHN 

President  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman  NRD6A  Housing  Committee 


The  movement  towards  a  Re- 
Housed  America  pokes  its 
sleepy  head  out  of  a  long 
slumber.  The  press  currently  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Presidental  message  to 
Congress  about  the  need  of,  and  the 
plans  for,  a  home  building  move¬ 
ment  of  national  scope.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  busily  engaged 
in  setting  up  the  legislative  ma¬ 
chinery  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 


If  the  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  proposed 
hy  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Novemher  29 
are  enacted,  the  building  program  of  the  F.  H.  A.  for  1938  will 
be  considerably  extended.  A  fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  new 
construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
lately  beset  this  movement  will  be  ironed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  conferences  which  the  President  proposes  to  hold  with 
representatives  of  industry,  labor  and  finance. 


Once  again  Mr.  Cohn  urges  retailers  to  take  their  place 
in  the  foreground  of  the  housing  movement.  He  suggests  that 
they  promote  a  National  Home  Construction  Week  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  can  be  done  to  improve  mass  living  conditions. 


Retailers  Have  Cooperated 

For  several  years  our  Association 
has  had  an  active  Committee  on 
Housing.  It  has  participated  in  the 
modernization  program  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  known 
as  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act,  which  expired  in  April,  1937. 
Retailers  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  stimulated  a  public  interest 
in  housing  by  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram,  which  included  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  model  homes,  the 
publication  of  l)Ooklets  describing 
the  value  of  home  owning,  and  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  visit  the 
buildings  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Home  Advisory  Service  inaug¬ 
urated  by  the  stores.  Pre-fabricated 
houses,  entirely  air  conditioned,  in 
some  instances  made  of  all-steel 
produced  in  the  area  in  which  the 
store  was  located,  have  been  erected 
and  displayed  by  some  stores.  There 
has  been  considerable  cooperative 
advertising  with  newspajiers,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  advantage  of  home-own¬ 
ership  over  renting,  and  featuring 
the  facilitation  of  credit  provided  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Act.  Alto¬ 
gether,  therefore,  retailers  have 
made  a  very  fair  showing  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  way  of  their  willingness 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
hou.sing  movement. 

The  President  has  .stated  that  he 
will  shortly  “initiate  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  and  finance”.  The 
ability  of  the  retailer  to  promote  the 
Housing  movement  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  should  be  in  the 


foreground  of  the  movement. 

Better  Living  Through  Better 
Housing 

In  the  January  1937  sjK'cial  Hulle- 
tin  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  your  Hous¬ 
ing  Committee  laid  down  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  program,  entitled  “.Alliance 
Between  Hou.sing  and  Retailing”, 
which  is  briefly  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 


1.  The  procuring  of  a  local  Hous¬ 
ing  Inventory  to  indicate  the 
need  for  building  or  moderniz¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Home  Information  Service 

•  in  the  store. 

3.  Persistent  publicity  through 
newspapers  and  radio. 

4.  A  further  study  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  trade-ins  as  a  secondary 
market  for  home  furnishings. 

5.  Tie-in  with  builders,  finance  and 
construction  companies. 

6.  Formation  of  building  companies 
in  which  the  retailer  would  have 
an  interest  and  which  would  in¬ 
sure  to  the  consumer  real  value 
for  his  building  dollar. 

7.  To  contribute  out  of  store  pub¬ 
licity  a  reasonable  amount  of 
space,  which  will  tell  in  simple 
language  the  A.B.C.  of  home¬ 
owning,  and  stress : 

(a)  Mortgage  loans  can  now  be 
had  for  twenty-year  terms, 
at  interest  rates  lower  than 
ever  before. 

(b)  The  abuses  of  home  financ¬ 
ing,  which  caused  the  loss 
of  many  thousands  of  homes 
and  the  high  overhead  of 
home  owning  due  to  cost 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Saul  Cohn 
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What’s  Happening  This  Month  in 

Federal  Legislation 

By  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG,  Manager,  Washington  0«ice 


Special  Session  Legislation 


There  are  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  production  record 
which  will  l)e  hun^  up  hy  the 
special  session  of  Congress  which  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  at  the  call  of 
the  President  on  Novenil)er  15th.  It 
seems  to  he  reasonably  certain  that  a 
farm  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  session ;  hut  some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  in  responsible  quarters 
that  the  other  measures  urged  by  the 
President  in  his  call  will  he  enacted 
before  Congress  adjourns  the  special 
session  just  before  Christmas. 

Now  that  the  President  has  given 
the  green  light  to  Congress  on  tax 
revision  legislation  to  relieve  busi¬ 
ness,  not  only  our  members,  hut 
others,  might  do  well  to  express  their 
views  to  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  as  to  the  effect  upon  their 
particular  businesses  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax 
and  the  so-called  capital  gains  tax 
provisions  of  existing  law.  If  revenue 
requirements  of  the  Government 
would  permit  retroactive  ajiplication 
of  these  tax  revisions  to  January  1, 
1937,  many  have  felt  much  of  the 
necessary  impetus  to  business  recov¬ 
ery  would  l>e  effected. 

The  trend  of  thought  as  to  farm 
legislation  is  that  compulsory  con¬ 
trol  of  production  rather  than  volun¬ 
tary  control  would  he  less  expensive 
because  it  is  believed  hy  agricultural 
leaders  that  farmers  will  submit, 
without  the  necessity  for  payment  of 
substantial  amounts,  to  compulsory 
production  control.  In  that  event  it 
is  felt  that  the  imposition  of  process¬ 
ing  taxes  to  pay  benefits  will  not 
necessitate  the  outlay  of  more  than 
$300,(XX),(XX)  and  that  this  amount 
can  be  taken  from  the  general  rev¬ 
enue  fund  and  no  processing  taxes 
will  be  necessary,  which,  of  course, 
means  no  floor  stock  taxes. 

.\nd  speaking  of  floor  stock  taxes, 
it  has  been  found  on  investigation 
that  many  claims  for  the  refund  of 
floor  stock  taxes,  lx)th  those  paid  in 
1933  and  the  refunds  filed  under  the 
Revenue  Law  for  the  tax  content  of 
taxable  commodities  on  hand  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1936,  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  claimants  to 
file  within  the  statutory  period.  Sev¬ 
eral  bills 'have  been  introduced  for 


e.xtension  to  January  1,  1938.  of  the 
time  in  which  to  file  claims  for  the 
January  6th  tax  content ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  to  leaders  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  these  hills  e.xtending  the 
time  on  this  pha.se  of  the  refund  he 
amended  to  include  an  e.xtension  of 
time  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  floor 
stock  taxes  ])aid  in  1933.  Some  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  suggestion  lias  been 
e.xpressed  in  resjxinsihle  quarters. 

Hours  and  Wages  Bill 

It  had  not  been  expected  that  the 
218  signatures  of  Congressmen 
could  lie  secured  to  the  petition  to 
discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from 
the  consideration  of  the  Black-Con- 
nery  hours  and  wages  hill  and  bring 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House; 
hut  as  a  result  of  alleged  threats  of 
representatives  from  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  to  scuttle  farm  legislation  there 
was  much  swapping  of  votes  and 
the  218  signatures  were  secured  last 
week,  in  time  for  consideration  hy 
the  House  on  Decemlier  13th,  just 
eight  legislative  days  before  Decem¬ 
ber  22nd.  the  date  iqion  which  it  has 
lieen  tentatively  agreed  Congress 
will  adjourn  the  special  session. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  those  who 
attached  their  signatures  to  the  jie- 
tition  are  opposed  to  the  jiresent 
drastic  provisions  of  the  hill  and 
there  are  so  many  cross  currents  of 
opinion  as  to  what  a  drastically 
modified  bill  (the  only  type  whicli 
it  is  believed  has  any  likelihood  of 
passing)  will  contain,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  this  legislation  will 
be  enacted  within  the  eight  flays  re¬ 
maining  in  this  session.  Even  labor, 
CTO  and  F.  of  L.,  are  at  odds  as 
to  the  provisions  the  hill  should  con¬ 
tain  :  agriculture  is  oo]x)sed  to  the 
b'ill  because  it  will  create  further 
disparity  l)etween  the  prices  farmers 
receive  for  what  they  sell  and  the 
amounts  they  are  compelled  to  ])ay 
on  their  purchases.  .X.  F.  of  L.. 
a]q)arently  the  stronger  of  the  two 
labor  organizations,  does  not  want 
the  hoard  because  of  their  experience 
with  and  criticism  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Some  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  expressed  that  both 
sides  will  attempt  to  so  amend  the 
bill  that  it  will  he  acceptable  to  none. 


It  is  believed  by  members  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  that  under 
the  jiresent  provisions  of  the  lalxir 
hill  the  Ixiard  provided  for  could 
take  jurisdiction  over  retail  employ¬ 
ees,  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 
“handling"  in  the  definititm  of 
“production”,  and  because  of  the 
present  phraseology  of  the  definition 
of  an  employee  in  the  bill. 

If  the  interjiretation  of  the  House 
Lalxir  Committee  as  to  retail  cover¬ 
age  is  correct,  retailers  may  want  to 
express  their  viewpoints  to  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  as  to 
whether  they  desire  to  be  covered 
by  its  provisions. 

Reorganization  Bill 

Some  phases  of  the  reorganization 
bill  will  probably  be  passed  in  the 
regular  session  of  Congress,  particu¬ 
larly  those  increasing  the  White 
House  secretariat ;  but  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  of  opinion  among 
Congressmen  and  Senators  as  to 
whether  the  Executive  should  be 
vested  with  the  broad  powers  of 
elimination  of  Government  bureaus, 
departments  and  commissions  under 
the  bill.  Those  who  question  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  broad  powers  are 
jiarticularly  opjxised  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Comptroller 
General,  to  which  the  President  has 
made  no  appointment  since  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  of  Comptroller 
General  Jolin  R.  McCarl. 

*  *  ♦ 

Adverting  to  some  of  the  lesser 
phases  of  taxation  legislation ; 

The  House  has  passed  and  the 
Senate  has  before  it  now  for  consid¬ 
eration  repeal  of  the  present  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  tax  law  providing  for 
publicity  of  incomes  in  excess  of 
$15,CK)0  per  annum.  It  is  believed 
that.  iq)on  proper  urging.  Congress 
will  rejieal  that  provision ;  and  then 
the  Securities  and  E.xchange  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  persuaded  to  confine 
publicity  of  salaries  of  corporations 
to  the  stockholders  of  such  corpora¬ 
tions. 

It  is  felt  that  certain  of  the  so- 
called  nuisance  or  excise  taxes,  the 
yield  of  which  is  dis]iroportionate  to 
the  cost  and  irritations  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  will  be  repealed.  .\nd  in  this 
class,  as  an  example,  are  the  fur 
taxes,  sporting  goods  taxes,  and  the 
cosmetics  taxes,  except  perfumes. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Activities 


In  two  old  apartment  houses  on 
the  friiif^e  of  the  business  center  of 
Washington  is  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  rapidly  increased  in  im- 
|K)rtance  since  its  creation  in  1914, 
and  is  daily  becoming  more  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  every  day  retailing.  It  is  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  this 
l)ody  will  carry  the  brunt  of  trade 
regulation  based  both  on  business 
and  consumer  demand  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Legislation  has  increased  its 
authority  and  more  will  he  asked 
and  probably  enacted. 

( )rganized  consumers,  led  by 


women's  organizations,  are  now 
looking  to  the  Commis.sion  and  de¬ 
manding  of  it,  as  their  agency  for 
jjrotection,  that  it  protect  buyers 
iigainst  misrepresentation:  and  an 
attempt  is  to  he  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  to  extend  into  other 
fields  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
recent  rayon  rules.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Commission  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  imj^ossihle  for  retailers, 
recpiired  by  these  rules  to  label  as  to 
fibre  content,  to  convey  to  consum¬ 
ers  information  w’hich  they  cannot 
]W)s.sess  unless  the  retailers’  vendors. 


who  manufacture  these  articles,  in¬ 
form  these  retailers  of  the  material 
content. 

But  the  rayon  rules,  important  in 
themselves,  are  even  more  imiJortant 
as  disclosing  trends  of  consumer 
minds  and  indicate  to  close  observers 
that  if  administrative  methods  under 
existing  law  are  required,  legislation 
will  he  demanded  and  probably  en¬ 
acted  to  effectuate  the  puri)ose  of 
consumer  protection. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I 
believe,  is  sympathetic  to  reasonable 
re(|uests  ])redicated  on  the  practical 
application  of  business  transactions. 

Cost  of  Living  Study 

Of  vital  imixjrtance  to  retailers  is 
the  study  into  the  rising  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the 
Commission  has  not  determined  the 
.scope  and  extent  of  its  investigation, 
hut  it  is  l)elieved  the  investigation 
will  necessarily  include  the  legal  and 
economic  factors  of  existing  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  lalM)r  content  in 
the.se  rising  costs.  It  is  expected  that 
several  months  will  l)e  consumed  in 
the  study  and  the  reiK)rt  will  not  he 
available  until  sometime  in  the 
Spring. 

The  Association  has  offered  its  co- 
oiwration  to  the  Commission  in  the 
l)resentation  of  such  factual  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
secure  fi^r  the  Commission. 

Of  interest  to  retailers  are  some 
studies  which  the  WPA  has  recently 
ma<le  showing  costs  of  living  in  59 
cities  on  both  average  and  subsist¬ 
ence  wages  for  1935  brought  down, 
in  certain  respects,  to  1937 :  and 
some  consumer  income  .studies  are 
also  being  made  which  we  hope  to 
disseminate  and  which  we  believe 
will  he  of  interest  to  retailers. 

Vocational  Education 

X'ocational  education  in  the  distri¬ 
butive  trades  sponsored  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  urged  by  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  in  retailing  for  a 
decade  is  now  under  way  under  the 
j)rovi.sions  of  the  George-Deen  Act. 
ICarly  this  month  Federal  monies 
totalling  over  $6,000,000  were  sent 
to  some  forty-five  .states  and  of  this 
amount  over  a  half  million  dollars 
will  he  spent  in  training  actual  work¬ 
ers  in  .stores  and  other  distributive 
occu])ations.  A  similar  disbursement 
is  provided  for  in  June  so  that  some¬ 
thing  like  $13,000,000  will  he  spent 
this  year  with  the  states  “matching" 
this  money  from  their  own  treasuries. 


Tentative  Program  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Sub-Committee 

Corporate  Income  Tax 

1.  Exempt  all  corporations  making  $25,000  or  less  from  the 
undistributed  profits  tax. 

2.  Levy  12^^%  normal  income  tax  on  corporate  income  of 
$5,000  or  less;  and  149f  on  the  next  $20,000. 

3.  Levy  20%  on  corporate  incomes  above  $25,000,  subtracting 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from  this  rate  for  each  10%  of 
income  distributed,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  16%. 

4.  Permit  corporations  to  apply  losses  for  one  year  to  their 
adjusted  net  incomes  the  following  year. 

Capital  Gains  Tax 

1.  Permit  the  taxpayer  to  segregate  capital  gains  into  a  separate 
class  of  income  if  desired. 

2.  If  included  as  regular  income,  gains  would  he  100%  taxable 
if  obtained  during  the  first  year;  thereafter  the  taxable  por¬ 
tion  would  decline  2%  a  month  during  the  second  year 
(down  to  76%  )  ;  and  1%  a  month  thereafter  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  (being  then  40%  taxable). 

3.  If  segregated,  the  gains  would  be  100%,  taxable  hut  at  a 
declining  rate:  30%  in  second  year;  25%  at  end  of  third 
year;  20%  fourth  year  and  about  16%  in  fifth  year. 

4.  Permit  carry-over  of  losses  to  offset  gains  in  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  year. 

Other  Taxes 

I  he  Committee  also  has  discussed  and  has  under  advise¬ 
ment  proposals  for  discontinuance  of  capital  stock  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  and  tor  increasing  the  rate  on  intercorporate 
dividends. 

Nuisance  Taxes 

The  committee,  having  begun  consideration  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  excise  taxes,  favors  in  the  principle  the  abolition  of 
several  levies  which  yield  inadequate  return,  but  has  reached  no 
decision. 
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Topics  of  the  Month  in 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Punched-Hole 

A  MEMBER  store  having  sales 
in  three  units,  totaling  about 
$1,000,000,  and  obtaining 
95%  of  its  volume  from  installment 
sales,  is  developing  a  plan  to  use 
tabulating  cards  in  the  following 
manner : 

Cards  will  be  punched  by  the  store 
daily,  for  all  accounts  receivable 
transactions.  These  cards  will  be 
forwarded  to  a  tabulating  service 
agency  in  the  same  city.  Reports 
taken  from  the  tabulating  cards 
daily  will  indicate  how  credits  are 
granted  in  each  branch,  that  is,  as 
to  the  amount  of  sale,  down  pay¬ 
ment,  and  terms  or  spread.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  statements  will 
l)e  prepared  from  the  tabulating 
cards  showing  the  condition  of  each 
account  and  a  separate  statement  of 
all  past  due  accounts  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  collection  department. 

In  addition,  tabulating  cards  will 
l)e  used  to  provide  information  to 
l)e  used  for  inventory  control  for 
each  separate  store.  A  complete 
physical  inventory  will  be  taken  and 
punched  on  cards.  Other  cards  will 
be  used  for  subsequent  purchases. 
Departmental  and  classification  data 
pimched  on  the  sales  (accounts  re¬ 
ceivable)  cards  will  be  summarized 
and  deducted  periodically  from  the 
records  of  inventories  of  ])urchases. 
The  information  on  the  sales  cards 
w'ill  be  punched  in  serial  numbers 
for  large  item  unit  control,  each  unit 
having  its  own  serial  number.  In 
the  case  of  smaller  items,  there  will 
be  dollar  control  by  classification. 
Unit  control  reports  for  larger  items 
would  be  rendered  weekly  and 
classification  statements  for  smaller 
items,  monthly. 

The  store  has  asked  the  office  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comment  on  this  con¬ 
templated  procedure.  By  way  of 
comment  we  have  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  sales  cards  be  used  for 
a  complete  sales  audit — outside  of 
cash  sales — and  for  building  up  con¬ 
tinuous  sales  records  of  selling  em¬ 
ployees. 

Comment  of  controllers  or  others 


Accounting  in  Smaller 

on  this  store’s  proposals  are  invited. 
The  element  of  cost  does  enter  into 
the  plan  but  since  a  discussion  of 
cost  w’ould  be  useless  without  a 

Social  Security 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
issued,  up  to  the  present  writ¬ 
ing,  222  rulings,  bearing  the 
official  designation  S.S.T.  Those 
numbered  1  through  211,  and  which 
affect  retailers,  were  covered  in  pre¬ 
vious  bulletins.  Only  one  S.S.T. 
ruling — No.  222 — of  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers  has  been  issued  since  the  last 
bulletin ;  this  is  briefed  below. 

On  November  29  a  special  post 
card  Social  Security  Bulletin,  No. 
35,  was  sent  to  meml)ers.  This  dealt 
with  the  important  announcement  of 
the  Treasury  Department  (T.D. 
4778)  that  a  combined  quarterly  tax 
and  information  return  on  Form 
SS-la  will  replace  the  present  separ¬ 
ate  monthly  ta.x  return  on  Form 
SS-1  and  quarterly  information  re¬ 
turn  on  Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a, 
covering  the  quarterly  periods  after 
Jan.  1,  1938.  More  complete  details 
concerning  this  announcement  than 
was  possible  on  the  post  card  are 
contained  in  the  present  bulletin. 

Employer's  Tax  Required  Under 
State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Laws  Is  Not  Wages  When 
Assumed  by  Employer — S.S.T. 
222 

Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  24 
made  reference  to  S.S.T.  83  which 
held  that  the  employee’s  tax  for  Fed¬ 
eral  old-age  benefit  purposes  when 
assumed  by  employers  would  not  be 
considered  as  additional  wages  for 
the  pur|X)se  of  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  present  ruling  extends  this 
interpretation  to  payments  into  the 
unemployment  fund  of  a  particular 
State,  mentioned  as  State  R,  required 
of  employees  but  made  by  employ¬ 
ers.  Though  this  ruling  refers  spe¬ 
cifically  to  State  R,  it  would  appear 


Volume  Store 

knowledge  of  various  details,  that 
element  has  been  omitted  in  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  procedure  presented 
alxjve. 

Bulletin  No.  36 

that  the  same  interpretation  would 
hold  in  the  case  of  all  other  States 
which  require  employee  contribu¬ 
tions  for  unemployment  purposes, 
when  assumed  by  employers. 

Quarterly  Tax  and  Information  on 
Form  SS-la  Replaces  Forms 
SS-1,  SS-2,  and  SS-2a,  Effective 
January  1,  1938 — T.D.  4778. 

Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  35 
issued  on  November  29  last  as  a 
post  card  bulletin  made  reference  to 
the  Treasury  Department  announce¬ 
ment  (T.D.  4778)  that  a  new  com¬ 
bined  quarterly  tax  and  information 
return  covering  the  periods  after 
January  1,  1938  will  replace  the 
separate  monthly  tax  returns  (Form 
SS-1)  and  the  quarterly  information 
returns  (Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a). 
It  was  further  stated  that  the  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  covered  will  start  with 
January,  February,  and  March  of 
1938  and  that  the  new  returns  and 
tax  payments  must  be  made  prior 
to  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  each  calendar 
quarter. 

This  announcement  is  given  effect 
by  amendments  to  regulations  91  re¬ 
lating  to  Title  VIII  of  the  Act. 
Since  these  original  regulations  were 
explained  in  detail  in  our  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  No.  19,  the  changes 
affected  by  the  present  amendments 
are  more  fully  outlined  at  this  point 
than  was  possible  in  the  post  card 
bulletin. 

Regulations  as  amended : 

Article  401  (a) — Monthly  Tax 
Returns  for  Year  1937.  Refers  to 
monthly  tax  returns  required  on 
Form  SS-1  for  the  calendar  year 
1937  only. 

Article  401  (h) — Periodical  In¬ 
formation  Returns  for  Year  1937. 
Brings  up  to  date  for  the  calendar 
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year  1937  the  changes  (mentioned 
in  previous  Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tins)  affecting  periodical  informa¬ 
tion  returns  required  on  Forms  SS-2 
and  SS-2a  for  1937  only  and  re¬ 
places  old  Article  402. 

Article  402  {New) — Tax  and  In¬ 
formation  Returns  for  Periods  with¬ 
in  the  Calendar  Year  1938  and  Sub¬ 
sequent  Years.  This  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  re-written.  It  refers  to  the  new 
combined  tax  and  information  return 
on  Form  SS-la  required  for  the 
quarterly  periods  within  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  l938  and  subsequent  years. 
This  is  to  lx;  filed  whether  or  not 
taxable  wages  are  paid  within  any 
quarter.  One  original  return  shall 
he  filed  with  the  collector.  The 
quarterly  periods  affected  by  the  new 
return  start  with  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  of 
1938  and  include  each  subsequent 
period  of  three  months.  Form  SS- 
la  shall  lx*  filed  until  an  employer 
ceases  to  be  an  employer  and  files  a 
final  return  required  under  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  404. 

Article  404  —  Final  Returns. 
Amended  to  include  reference  to 
SS-la.  When  a  person  ceases  to  be 
an  employer  subsequent  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1937,  tbe  last  return  on 
Form  SS-la  shall  be  marked  “Final 
Return”.  Should  this  occur  prior  to 
the  aforementioned  date,  the  returns 
on  Forms  SS-1,  SS-2  and  SS-2a 
shall  be  marked  “Final  Return”. 

Article  406 — Use  of  Numbers  As¬ 
signed  to  Employers  and  Employees. 
Employers  are  required  to  enter  on 
Forms  SS-la,  required  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938,  as  well  as  on  SS-3 — as 
formerly  required  —  identification 
numbers  assigned.  If  none  have 
been  assigned,  then  there  shall  be 
noted  the  date  application  for  such 
number  on  Form  SS-4  was  filed 
(or  mailed)  and  tbe  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  office  to  which  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  sent.  On  Forms  SS-la 
and  SS-3  must  also  be  noted  em¬ 
ployee  account  numbers.  The  latter 
is  also  required  on  Form  SS-2a  for 
periods  up  to  January  1,  1938. 

.Irticle  407 — Execution  of  Re¬ 
turns.  Each  return  shall  be  signed 
and  verified  under  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion.  Returns  on  Form  SS-3  need 
not  be  verified.  Tax  returns  on 
Form  .SS-1  (covering  monthly  peri¬ 
ods  prior  to  January  1,  1938)  and 
on  Form  SS-la  (covering  quarterly 
periods  after  January  1,  1938)  if 
for  $10  or  less  (for  both  employers’ 
and  employees’  tax  combined)  may 
be  signed  or  acknowledged  l)efore 
two  witnesses  instead  of  under  oath. 
The  same  privilege  is  extended  to 


SS-2  (covering  periods  prior  to 
January  1,  1938)  if  the  amount  of 
wages  required  to  be  reix)rted  on 
item  2  on  the  Form  is  $500  or  less. 

Article  408 — Use  of  Prescribed 
Forms.  The  substance  of  this  article 
remains  the  same.  References  to  the 
words  “monthly”,  “calendar  month” 
and  “Form  SS-1”  are  deleted.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  make 
the  references  to  returns  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  rather  than  specific  nature. 

Article  410 — Payment  of  Tax. 
Tbe  requirement  that  Form  SS-1 
must  Ix;  filed  and  the  taxes  due  be 
paid  without  notice  or  assessment, 
i.e.,  without  being  billed,  extends 
also  to  Form  SS-la. 

Articles  502,  503,  504  and  604 — 


Adjustments  of  Employees’  and 
Employers’  Tax,  Overpayments 
Not  Adjustable,  Penalties  for  Delin¬ 
quent  or  False  Returns.  Substance 
of  these  articles  remains  the  same. 
Amended  only  so  that  wherever  the 
words  "Form  SS-1”,  “month”  and 
“monthly”  appear,  the  words  “or 
Form  SS-la”,  “or  quarter”,  “or 
quarterly”  shall  be  added  to  follow 
immediately  thereafter. 

Copies  of  the  new  Form  SS-la  are 
not  yet  availalde,  it  was  mentioned 
by  the  Commissioner.  Just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  this  is  released,  a 
copy  of  it  will  appear  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  to  as¬ 
sist  stores  in  preparing  for  the 
change. 


Income  and  Excise  Tcix  Rulings 


Information  Return — Form  1099 
— Used  To  Report  Wages 
Earned  by  Employees  for 
Income  Tax  Purposes, 

Modified 

Form  1099  was  designated  under 
article  147-1  of  Income  Tax 
regulations  94  as  the  information 
return  required  to  be  filed  by  all 
persons  making  payment  to  another 
person  of  fixed  or  determinable  in¬ 
come  of  $1,000  (if  married  $2,500) 
or  more  in  any  calendar  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulations,  “An 
amount  is  deemed  to  have  been  paid 
when  it  is  credited  or  set  apart  to  the 
taxpayer  without  any  substantial 
limitation  or  restriction  as  to  the 
time  or  manner  of  payment  or  con¬ 
dition  upon  which  payment  is  to  be 
made  .  .  .”  The  problem  arises  as 
to  whether  to  report  wages  earned 
or  paid  in  a  calendar  year. 

The  present  ruling — I.T.  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  Coll.  No.  4689,  R.  A.  No. 
875 — mentions  that  for  the  calendar 
year  1937  the  Bureau  has  given  per¬ 
mission  to  large  employers,  chiefly 
railroads,  to  report,  not  only  the 
wages  earned  during  the  full  twelve 
months  of  1937,  but  also  wages 
earned  during  the  latter  portion  of 
December  1936  but  paid  during 
January  1937.  Each  amount  so  re- 
])orted,  however,  must  lie  properly 
designated. 

For  the  calendar  year  1938,  and 
subsequent  calendar  years,  only 
wages  earned  during  such  periods 
need  be  reported,  with  no  notation 
necessary  where  earnings  do  not  co¬ 
incide  with  time  of  payment. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
amounts  of  wages  over  $1,000  (or 
$2,500  for  a  married  person)  report¬ 


ed  as  earned  by  employees  on  Form 
1099  for  the  calendar  year  1938  and 
subsequent  calendar  years  will  agree 
with  amounts  reported  on  Social  Se¬ 
curity  information  returns.  Form 
SS-la,  for  similar  calendar  periods. 

Moreover,  Form  1099  for  1937 
may  under  the  permission  granted 
above  show  earnings  in  excess  of 
those  reported  on  the  individual  in¬ 
formation  returns  covering  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1937. 

Though  the  ruling  makes  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  employers,  it  would 
seem  to  apply  to  all  employers  alike. 

Credit  Allotved  in  Computing 
Surtax  on  Undistributed  Profits 
Under  Contracts  Restricting 
Payment  of  Dividends 

The  Treasury  Department  handed 
tlown  a  decision  which  throws  furth¬ 
er  light  on  what  constitutes  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  purposes  of  the  surtax 
on  undistributed  earnings.  In  this 
case  the  preferred  stock  certificates 
contained  the  following  provision  re¬ 
stricting  the  payment  of  dividends : 

“Dividends  on  preferred 
shares  shall  lx;  cumulative  from 
and  after  July  1,  1935,  and  no 
dividends  shall  be  declared 
and/or  paid  on  the  common 
shares  as  long  as  preferred 
shares  are  outstanding  without 
the  written  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  preferred  shares 
then  outstanding.” 

In  compliance  with  this  provision 
the  corporation  queried  its  preferred 
stockholders,  a  number  of  whom, 
representing  90%  of  the  preferred 
shares  outstanding,  objected  to  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  the  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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It  was  held  by  the  Department 
that  since  the  contract  was  executed 
prior  to  May  1,  1936  and  expressly 
deals  with  the  payment  of  dividends 
and  the  required  number  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholders  refused  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  payment  of  dividends, 
the  contract  was  a  legal  restriction 
upon  the  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936.  The  corporation  is  thus  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  a  credit  for  an  amount 
which  “could  have  been  distributed 
as  dividends  on  the  common  stock’’ 
if  the  preferred  shareholders  had 
authorized  distribution. 

Tax  On  Unjust  Enrichment 
Held  Constitutional 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
recently  held  the  so-called  “wind¬ 
fall”  tax  or  tax  on  unjust  enrich¬ 
ment,  imposed  under  Title  III  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936,  not  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  court  reasoned 
that  Title  III  was  not  arbitrary  and 
did  not  violate  the  requirement  of 
due  process  l)ecause  of  the  statutory 
presumption  that  the  burden  of  the 
tax  (which  the  plaintiff  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  vendors )  had  been  shifted 
to  customers,  since  the  law  allowed 
for  proof  that  the  processing  tax 
had  l)een  absorlied  and  not  passed 
on  and  thus  would  not  he  subject  to 
the  levy. 

Jig  Sate  Picture  Puzzles  Not 

Subject  to  Federal  Excise  Tax 
of  10% 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent 
decision  held  that  jig  saw  jncture 
jmzzles  were  not  subject  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax  as  “games  and  parts 
of  games”  within  the  meaning  of 
section  609  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932. 

It  is  likely  that  retailers  who  have 
bought  jig  saw  puzzles  have  not  been 
hilled  for  the  tax  separately.  Never¬ 
theless  on  current  i)urchases  of  this 
item,  retailers  should  realize  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  relieved  of  the  10%  ta.x. 

Retailers  will  ])ro!)al)ly  disjilay 
little  interest  in  refunds  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons,  among  others: 

The  “Windfall”  Tax  would 
apply  to  any  recoveries  a  re¬ 
tailer  might  receive  from  ven¬ 
dors  on  purchases  since  the 
1932  Revenue  Act  went  into 
effect,  to  the  extent  that  such 
recoveries  were  not  passed  on 
by  the  retailer  to  his  custom¬ 
ers. 

Similarly,  refunds  would  be 


paid  to  a  manufacturer  by  the  Unjust  Enrichment, 

government  only  if  the  manu-  Where  the  manufacturer  has 

facturer  could  prove  he  had  ah-  not  paid  this  excise  tax  he  is 

sorlted  the  tax,  through  the  relieved  thereof  as  such,  hut  the 

complicated  methods  and  for-  unjust  enrichment,  comprising 

mulae  prescribed  by  the  gov-  the  amount  of  the  burden  of  the 

eminent  in  the  section  of  the  tax  shifted  to  others  would  be 

1936  Revenue  .Xct  dealing  with  subject  to  the  Windfall  Tax. 

Experiences  With  the  Retrospective 
Quota  Bonus  Plan 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1936  contained  a  talk  made 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Bonnar,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Lasalle  &  Koch 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “Effect  of  Compensation 
Methods  on  Management  ( )peration 
and  Employee  Production.”  Mr. 
Bonnar  described  a  new  comiiensa- 
tion  plan  his  store  had  adopted  in 
September  of  1935  and  which  was 
aptly  called  by  the  editor  of  the 
Proceedings  a  retrospective  quota 
Ixmus  plan. 

The  plan  as  adojited  provided  for 
the  payment  of  a  commission  of  2% 
on  all  sales  over  80%  of  a  quota, 
which  is  based  on  the  average  net 
sales  made  for  the  month  jier  payroll 
dollar  multiplied  by  an  individual’s 
salary.  The  average  sales  per  payroll 
dollar  is  figured  by  adding  all  the 
sales  of  the  regular  salesixjoi)le  of  a 
department,  leaving  out  sales  made 
by  extras  or  contingents,  and  divid¬ 
ing  this  sum  by  the  total  salaries 
])aid  to  these  regular  salespeople. 
I'he  quota  for  each  salesperson  in  a 
department  is  then  fixed  at  80%  of 
the  j)roduct  of  her  salary  times  the 
average  sales  j^er  payroll  dollar  of 
the  same  department.  .\  commission 
of  2%  is  paid  on  all  sales  over  this 
quota. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
quotas  are  not  established  until  after 
the  close  of  the  month. 

The  statement  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  plan  that  the  great¬ 
est  reward  went  to  the  person  doing 
the  best  job.  The  figures  used  to 
exp’ain  the  plan.  ai)pearing  in  the 
Proceedings,  did  not  seem  to  hear 
out  this  statement  since  the  salesi)er- 
son  making  the  highest  sales  did  not 
receive  the  highest  total  earnings: 
salary  plus  quota  commission. 

Mr.  Bonnar  has  clarified  this  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  by  emphasizing 
that  reward  referred  only  to  com¬ 
mission  jmid  and  not  to  total  com¬ 
pensation. 

Mr.  Bonnar  has  also  indicated 
that  the  commission  rate  has  since 


been  increased  from  2%  to  3%  over 
quota  to  increase  the  incentive  and 
to  more  fully  offset  the  differences 
in  salary  paid  to  various  salesjieople 
compared  with  differences  in  pro¬ 
duction,  as  well  as  to  reward  those 
doing  the  best  job,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  salary  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  increased  incentive  thus 
tends  to  grant  the  person  having  the 
highe.st  sales  the  largest  total  earn¬ 
ings. 

Tax  Studies 

Studies  in  Current  Tax  Problems 
— Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc., 
New  York;  303  pages;  §3.50. 

AN(^THER  publication  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  was 
published  on  November  22nd.  It 
concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  re- 
.search  material  underlying  the  ear¬ 
lier  hook  “Facing  The  Tax  Prob¬ 
lem”,  reviewed  in  the  Novemlx'r 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  first  of  the  studies  in  Current 
Tax  Problems  deals  with  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  tax  burden  on  different 
income  classes.  It  thus  points  out 
that  our  jiresent  tax  system  pinches 
most  severely  at  both  ends  of  the 
economic  scale.  Based  on  a  detailed 
sejmrate  analysis  of  the  tax  burden 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  the  author  of  this  particular 
study.  Dr.  Mabel  Newcomer  of 
\’as.sar  College,  finds  that  a  rural 
dweller  with  only  $500  annual  in¬ 
come  must  pay  a  higher  percentage 
in  taxes  than  his  neighbor  w’hose  in¬ 
come  is  $1000  to  $2000;  and  that  a 
taxpayer  with  annual  income  of  $1.- 
OOO.&OO  must  i^ay  80%  to  85%  of 
this  in  taxes  of  various  types. 

This  study,  ha.sed  on  a  careful  es¬ 
timate  of  family  expenditures  in 
various  income  groups,  reveals  that 
a  salaried  worker  earning  $1000  in 
New  York  State  will  jiay  from 
15.4%  to  18.6%  in  taxes.  Federal, 
State,  and  Local.  The  range  in  ]x*r- 
centage  results  from  varied  assump- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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Furniture  Location  Tag  Procedure 
Manualized  by  Gimbel’s,  New  York 


Alfred  Henry,  Controller  of  Giinbel  Bros.,  New  York,  sub¬ 
mits  for  tbe  benefit  of  interested  members  an  outline  of  a  loca¬ 
tion  tag  procedure  recently  adopted  to  assist  in  tbe  efficient 
location  of  furniture.  The  present  system  is  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  of  the  store’s  requirements  in  the  light  of  a  study 
of  manualized  procedures  in  effect  in  well  known  stores. 

Mr.  Henry  believes  the  new  procedure  will  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives.  He  invites,  however,  the  comment  and  criticism  of  those 
members  who  have  experienced  or  are  dealing  with  similar 
problems. 

Members  are  free  to  adopt  as  much  of  the  plan  as  they 
desire.  The  location  tag  is  the  only  form  illustrated.  Others 
referred  to  may  be  obtained  on  loan,  by  communicating  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress. 


The  purpose  of  this  jiroposed  2. 
Location  Tag  Procedure  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  lost  sales 
and  customer  complaints  originating 
in  the  furniture  department. 

The  procedure  is  to  operate  by 
means  of  a  3  part  tag  to  be  written 
for  each  piece  of  furniture.  The  3 
parts  of  the  tag  are : 

1.  Furniture  Stub,  to  l)e  attached 
to  furniture,  bears  tag  number 
and  s|)ace  for  manufacturer's 
number,  style  number,  finish, 
cover,  color,,  size,  descriirtion  of 
furniture,  sea.son  letter  and  de¬ 
partment  number. 

2.  Location  Stub,  to  Ik?  filed  in 
Warehouse  ( )ffice.  bears  tag 
number  and  sjiace  for  location 
of  furniture. 

3.  Stock  Card,  to  be  filed  by  Unit 
Control,  bears  tag  number  and 
space  for  manufacturer’s  num¬ 
ber,  style  numl)er.  finish,  cover, 
color,  size,  description  of  furni¬ 
ture,  season  letter,  department 
numlKT,  customer’s  name  and 
address  and  folio  number. 

Procedure 

A.  Warehouse  Receiving 

1.  The  Receiving  Department  will 
list  on  a  furniture  checking  rec¬ 
ord  in  quadrujilicate  each  piece 
of  furniture  received  as  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  unloaded  from  car  or 
truck. 


The  furniture  is  to  be  put  in  a 
distributing  area  on  the  receiving 
platform  and  after  a  complete 
shipment  has  been  unloaded  the 
Receiving  Clerk  writes  a  loca¬ 
tion  tag  for  each  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  showing  the  following  in¬ 
formation  called  for  on  Iwth  the 
stock  card  and  furniture  stub 
portion  of  the  tag. 

a.  Manufacturer's  Numlier 

b.  Style  Number 

c.  Finish 

d.  Cover  Number 

e.  Color 

f.  Description  of  Furniture 

g.  Size 

h.  Season  Letter 

3.  After  tag  is  written  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  above  instructions  the 
Receiving  Clerk  ties  location  tag 
to  furniture  in  the  best  available 
])lace  nearest  the  right  front  leg. 

•  Receiving  Clerk  detaches  the 
stock  card  portion  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  tag  and  notes  the  tag  num¬ 
ber  opposite  the  corresponding 
entry  on  the  furniture  checking 
record.  Receiving  Clerk  encloses 
stock  cards  in  envelo]>e.  Writes 
on  the  envelojK?  the  receiving 
date,  receiving  number  and 
manufacturer’s  name.  Sends 
stock  cards  with  all  four  copies 
of  furniture  checking  record  to 
the  Warehouse  Office. 


B.  Store  Receiving 

Furniture  is  received  in  the  store 
and  sent  to  furniture  marker  in 
shaft  in  accordance  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  procedure.  The  marker  in  the 
shaft  writes  the  furniture  checking 
record  in  quadruplicate.  The  marker 
writes  a  location  tag  for  each  piece 
of  furniture  showing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  information  on  the  stock  card 
and  the  furniture  stub.  Marker  at¬ 
taches  furniture  stub  to  Ixittom  of 
furniture  and  detaches  the  stock  card 
and  location  stub  of  the  tag  marking 
on  the  face  of  the  stock  card  and 
location  stub  the  initials  F.  S.  desig¬ 
nating  Floor  Sample.  Marker  notes 
the  tag  number  opposite  tbe  corre¬ 
sponding  entry  on  the  furniture 
checking  record.  Sends  first  copy  of 
checking  record  to  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment.  ()btains  retails  from  order 
checker  on  second  copy  and  after 
marking  furniture  sends  second  copy 
to  the  Unit  Control  with  the  stock 
cards  (stock  cards  to  l)e  enclosed  in 
envelope  in  same  manner  as  outlined 
above  for  warehouse  receiving). 
Marker  sends  third  copy  of  furni¬ 
ture  checking  to  the  Unit  Control 
who  will  forward  it  to  warehouse 
with  location  stubs.  Retains  fourth 
copy  as  a  reference.  Furniture  is 
then  released  to  stockman  to  be 
])laced  on  the  selling  floor.  Ware- 
liouse  files  location  sttjbs  in  separate 
fl(X)r  sample  file  and  gives  furniture 
checking  record  to  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justments. 

C.  Warehouse  Office — Merchandise 

Received  in  Warehouse 

1.  Warehouse  Office  sends  first 
copy  of  furniture  checking  re¬ 
cord  to  the  Traffic  Office  of  the 
Receiving  Department  at  the 
store.  Retains  second  copy. 
Gives  third  copy  to  Bureau  of 
Adjustments.  Sends  fourth  copy 
of  furniture  chocking  record  and 
the  stock  cards  to  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  after  checking  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Adjustments  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  of  the  stock 
cards  are  to  lie  withheld  to  fill 
saleschecks  Iwing  held  on  stock 
orders  or  special  orders.  (See 
Paragraph  G  &  H  STOCK  OR¬ 
DERS.  SPECIAL  ORDERS). 
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Location  tag  used  by  Cimbel’s.  Other  forms  in  tbe  procedure 
may  be  obtained  on  loan  through  the  Controllers'  Congress. 


2.  The  furniture,  with  the  furniture 
stub  and  location  stub  attached, 
is  sent  to  the  Reserve  Stock 
Space  where  the  stockman  puts 
the  furniture  in  stock,  writes 
floor  number,  aisle  number  and 
section  letter  on  tbe  location 
stub,  detaches  the  location  stub 
from  the  furniture  stub  and 
sends  it  to  the  Wareliouse  Office. 
The  furniture  stub  remains  on 
the  furniture, 

3.  The  Warehouse  Offices  checks 
the  location  stubs  received  from 
the  stockman  against  the  second 
copy  of  the  furniture  checking 
record  received  from  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Clerk  to  be  sure  that  all 
location  stubs  are  returned  by 
the  stockman. 

4.  The  Warehouse  Office  then  files 
the  location  stubs  in  numerical 
order  and  files  the  checking  re¬ 
cord  as  a  reference. 

D.  Order  Checking  and  Checking 
Invoices 

1.  The  present  procedure  will  be 
followed  in  matching  invoices 
with  furniture  checking  records 
and  in  order  checking.  If,  in  the 
process  of  matching  invoices 
with  checking  records,  it  is  found 
that  the  merchandise  information 
on  the  checking  record  is  wrong 
the  Receiving  Department  must 
correct  the  information  shown  on 
the  furniture  stub  on  the  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  warehouse  to  agree 
with  the  corrections  made  on  the 
furniture  checking  records. 

2.  After  the  matching  of  invoices 
with  checking  records  and  order 
checking  is  completed  the  in¬ 
voice  is  sent  to  the  Unit  Control. 

3.  The  Unit  Control  holds  stock 
cards  and  checking  records  re¬ 
ceived  from  warehouse  and  store 
receiving  clerk  until  invoice  is 
received  from  Accounts  Payable 
Department.  Unit  Control  then 
checks  stock  cards  with  invoice 
and  checking  record  and  makes 


any  corrections  on  the  stock 
cards  which  may  have  been  made 
on  checking  record  attached  to 
invoice. 

4.  Unit  Control  posts  invoices  to 
stock  records  and  files  stock 
cards  by  manufacturer,  style 
number,  etc.  in  tbe  same  order 
as  the  stock  records.  In  the  case 
of  suites  the  stock  cards  for  each 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  suite 
will  be  banded  together  and  filed 
as  a  Unit. 

E.  Saleschecks 

1.  When  saleschecks  are  received 
in  the  Unit  Control  Office  from 
the  floor  the  Unit  Control  draws 
from  file  the  stock  card  for  each 
piece  of  furniture  listed  on  the 
salescheck  and  attaches  the  stock 
cards  to  the  salescheck.  The 
Unit  Control  then  posts  the 
saleschecks  to  the  Stock  Records 
according  to  present  procedure, 
writes  stock  card  numbers  on 
back  of  saleschecks  and  sends 
saleschecks  with  stock  cards  to 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustments  en¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope. 

2.  When  a  salescheck  is  given  to  the 
warehouse  for  delivery,  the  ware¬ 
house  draws  location  stub  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  number  as  stock 
card  attached  to  the  salescheck 
and  staples  the  location  stub  to 
the  stock  card.  The  warehouse 
then  writes  the  ciustomer’s  name 
and  address  and  the  folio  number 
on  the  stock  card  and  sends  the 
stock  card  with  the  location  stub 
stapled  thereon  to  the  stockman. 

3.  The  warehouse  stockman  draws 
furniture  for  each  stock  card  be¬ 
ing  sure  to  draw  the  particular 
piece  of  furniture  which  bears 
the  same  number  on  the  furni¬ 
ture  stub  as  is  on  the  location 
stub  and  stock  card. 

4.  The  stockman  attaches  the  body 
of  the  stock  card  to  the  furniture 
and  sends  it  to  the  finishing  room 
where  it  is  finished,  polished  and 


sent  to  the  checking  desk.  The 
stock  card  remains  on  the  furni¬ 
ture  as  a  shipping  tag  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  customer.  The 
checking  desk  removes  location 
stub,  cancels  same,  marks  folio 
number  on  it  and  files  numerical¬ 
ly,  by  serial  number. 

F.  Deferred  Payment  and  Future 

Charge  Transactions 

The  duplicate  of  the  white  slip  is 
sent  to  the  Unit  Control  in  accord¬ 
ance  wdth  the  present  procedure. 
The  Unit  Control  posts  the  white 
slip  to  its  stock  records,  draws  a 
stock  card  and  notes  on  the  stock 
card  the  folio  number.  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  then  puts  stock  card  in  reserve 
file  by  folio  number  pending  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  authorized  salescheck. 
The  Ibiit  Control  sends  the  duplicate 
of  white  slip  to  the  Furniture  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Adjustments  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  procedure.  When 
the  salescheck  is  received  the  Unit 
Control  T>osts  salescheck  aeainst  the 
reservation  made  in  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  record  and  draws  the  stock  card 
which  has  been  reserved.  The  sales¬ 
check  and  tbe  stock  card  are  then 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  .Adjustments 
in  accordance  with  salescheck  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined  above. 

G.  Stock  Orders 

1.  Unit  Control  posts  orders  to  its 
records  and  posts  saleschecks, 
recording  folio  number  on  stock 
card.  Unit  Control  sends  sales¬ 
checks  to  Bureau  of  Adjustments 
without  stock  cards  where  it  is 
filed  by  delivery  date. 

2.  Merchandise  received  in  same 
manner  as  regular  stock. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Adjustments  ex¬ 
amines  the  third  copy  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  checking  immediately  up¬ 
on  receiving  it  from  the  Ware¬ 
house  Office.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Adjustments  finds  there  is  any 
stock  order  furniture  listed  on 
the  checking  record  for  which 
overdue  saleschecks  are  being 
held,  the  Bureau  of  Adjustments 
notifies  the  Warehouse  Office  to 
hold  the  fourth  copy  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  checking  record  and  the 
stock  cards  before  sending  them 
to  the  Unit  Control.  The  Bureau 
of  Adjustments  then  obtains  the 
stock  cards  for  the  particular 
furniture  pieces  necessary  to  fill 
the  overdue  saleschecks  and 
writes  the  folio  number  for 
which  each  stock  card  is  to  be 
used  opposite  the  entry  on  the 
fourth  copy  of  the  checking  rec- 
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ord  which  Ix'ars  the  correspond¬ 
ing  stock  card  number. 

4.  Unit  Control  checks  off  folio 
numbers  on  stock  records,  ix)sts 
invoices  and  files  remaining  stock 
cards  after  regular  order  check¬ 
ing  is  completed. 

If  Unit  Control  notes  any  open 
folio  numbers  on  its  stock  record 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments  did  not  retain  stock  cards, 
Unit  Control  sends  stock  cards  for 
these  pieces  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justments  with  a  notification  (form 
to  be  designed). 

H.  Special  Orders 

Received  as  regular  stock  except 
that  receiving  clerk  notes  folio  num¬ 
ber  on  the  furniture  checking  record 
when  the  folio  numlxr  is  shown  on 
the  furniture.  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments  obtains  stock  cards  from 
Warehouse  Office  in  same  manner 
as  explained  for  stock  orders. 

I.  Load  Slip 

IV arehousc  to  Store 

1.  Unit  Control  writes  load  slip  in 
quadruplicate  for  transferring 
samples  from  warehouse  to 
store.  Unit  Control  draws  stock 
cards  for  each  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  listed  on  load  slip  and  en¬ 
ters  stock  card  number  on  load 
slip.  Unit  Control  encloses 
stock  cards  in  envelope  and 
sends  same  with  white  and  yel¬ 
low  copy  of  load  slip  to  furni¬ 
ture  marker  in  shaft.  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  retains  tissue  and  blue  copy 
of  load  slip. 

2.  Furniture  marker  writes  price 
tags.  Sends  price  tags,  stock 
cards,  white  and  yellow  copy  of 
load  slip  to  warehouse  in  en¬ 
velope. 

3.  Warehouse  Office  draws  loca¬ 
tion  stub  and  staples  to  each 
stock  card.  Sends  yellow  copy 
of  load  slip,  stock  cards  and 
price  tags  to  .stockman. 

4.  Stockman  picks  furniture  and 
attaches  stock  cards  and  price 
tags.  .Attaches  furniture  stub 
to  bottom  of  furniture  and 
sends  furniture  and  yellow  copy 
of  load  sli])  to  checking  plat¬ 
form. 

5.  Checking  platform  checks  off 
furniture  on  yellow  copy  of  load 
slip,  detaches  location  stubs 
from  stock  cards  and  sends  lo¬ 
cation  stubs  with  load  slip  to 
W'^arehouse  Office  where  loca¬ 
tion  stubs  and  3'ellow  copy  of 


load  slip  are  compared  with 
white  copy  of  load  slip  to  be 
sure  that  all  location  stubs  are 
received  and  all  furniture  is 
picked.  Warehouse  Office  files 
stubs  in  floor  sample  file. 

6.  Checking  platform  writes  sheet¬ 
ing  of  furniture  in  quadrupli¬ 
cate  for  each  truck  load  of  fur¬ 
niture  as  furniture  is  put  in 
truck.  Stock  card  number  is  en¬ 
tered  on  sheeting  as  well  as 
regular  information. 

7.  White  and  blue  copy  of  sheeting 
accompany  furniture  to  store. 
Tissue  and  yellow  copy  remain 
in  book. 

8.  Store  Receiving  checks  truck 
load  of  furniture  against  sheet¬ 
ing,  signs  blue  copy  of  sheeting 
as  driver’s  receipt  and  sends 
furniture  with  white  copy  of 
sheeting  to  furniture  floor  shaft. 

9.  Furniture  marker  in  shaft 
checks  furniture  and  stock 
cards  with  white  copy  of  sheet¬ 
ing,  detaches  the  stock  cards 
from  furniture  and  sends  white 
copy  of  sheeting  with  stock 
cards  to  the  Unit  Control.  Fur¬ 
niture  is  then  released  to  floor 
stockman. 

10.  Unit  Control  compares  stock 
cards  with  sheeting  and  checks 
stock  cards  off  blue  copy  of 
original  load  slip  to  be  sure  all 
pieces  requested  have  Ixen  re¬ 
ceived  with  stock  cards.  Marks 
stock  cards  F.S.  and  files  in 
regular  file. 

Store  to  Warehouse — Sold  Furni¬ 
ture  to  he  Delivered 

1.  Unit  Control  posts  saleschecks 
for  merchandise  sold  off  the  floor 
which  is  to  be  delivered  from  the 
warehouse.  Unit  Control  draws 
•Stock  cards,  attaches  stock  cards 
to  salescheck  and  forwards  to 
floor  .stockman. 

2.  Stockman  picks  furniture  from 
floor  comparing  stock  tag  num¬ 
ber  with  number  on  furniture 
stub  to  be  sure  they  are  the 
same.  Stockman  writes  load  slip 
in  quadruplicate  in  accordance 
with  present  procedure  and  re¬ 
cords  stock  card  number  opposite 
each  entry  on  load  slip.  Stock- 
man  encloses  salescheck  and 
stock  cards  in  envelope.  Sends 
white,  yellow  and  blue  cop\’  of 
load  slip,  saleschecks  and  stock 
cards  with  the  furniture  to  the 
warehouse. 

3.  Warehouse  checks  sale.schecks, 
stock  cards  and  load  slip  with 
furniture,  signs  yellow  and  blue 


copy  of  load  slip,  sends  blue  copy 
to  Unit  Control  and  gives  yellow 
copy  to  truck  driver  as  receipt. 

4.  Warehouse  draws  location  stubs 
from  floor  sample  file  and  at¬ 
taches  them  to  furniture.  Furni¬ 
ture  is  stocked  or  sent  to  shop 
depending  upon  delivery  date, 
new  location  put  on  location  stub 
and  location  stub  sent  to  Ware¬ 
house  Office.  White  copy  of  load 
slip,  saleschecks  and  stock  cards 
sent  to  Warehouse  Office. 

5.  W arehouse  Office  gives  sales¬ 
checks  and  stock  cards  to  Bureau 
of  Adjustments.  Warehouse 
Office  checks  location  stubs 
against  load  slip  to  see  that  all 
are  received  and  files  stubs  in 
regular  stock  file. 

6.  From  this  point  on  regular  sales¬ 
check  procedure  for  picking  and 
delivering  furniture  is  followed. 

7.  In  the  case  of  future  charge  or 
deferred  payment  transactions 
the  Unit  Control  will  draw  stock 
card  and  place  in  reserve  file  as 
explained  in  salescheck  proced¬ 
ure.  Unit  Control  will  send 
white  slip  instead  of  salescheck 
to  stockman  who  will  pick  floor 
piece  and  send  to  warehouse  in 
same  manner  as  explained  above 
except  that  the  white  slip  is  sent 
with  load  slip  instead  of  sales¬ 
check  and  stock  card. 

Store  to  Warehouse — Furniture 
to  be  Stocked 

1.  For  merchandise  sent  to  the 
warehouse  to  be  stocked  the  Unit 
Control  prepares  a  Short  Form 
and  sends  it  to  the  floor  stock- 
man.  Unit  Control  erases  initials 
F.S.  from  .stock  card  and  signals 
it  for  follow  up  that  merchandise 
arrives  at  warehouse. 

2.  Stockman  prepares  load  slip  and 
sends  merchandise  to  warehouse 
in  same  manner  as  explained 
al)ove  for  sold  furniture,  except 
that  the  short  form  accompanies 
load  slip  to  warehouse  instead  of 
salescheck  and  stock  card.  The 
short  form  will  serve  as  a  noti¬ 
fication  to  warehouse  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  to  1)6  stocked  in  same 
manner  as  explained  above  in 
])rocedure  for  sending  sold  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  warehouse. 

3.  When  Unit  Control  receives  blue 
copy  of  load  slip,  signed  by  the 
warehouse,  it  removes  the  signal 
on  the  stock  card. 

Note:  Furniture  to  be  sent  to 
warehouse  for  stock  must  not  be 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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CREDITGRAMS 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

jfy  J.  Anton  Hagios 


Credit  Management  Division 


National  Retail  Di^  Goods  Assoaation 


Rayon  Rules  and 

IX  the  hope  of  getting  further 
clarification  for  the  guidance  of 
credit  managers  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  Rule  1  in 
connection  with  the  rayon  regula¬ 
tions  recently  issued  hy  the  Com¬ 
mission.  we  have  i)urposely  re¬ 
frained  from  commenting  on  this 
subject  in  the  last  Bulletin. 

However.  inasmuch  as  the 
XCR.D.G.A.  has  reipiested  a  stay  of 
at  least  60  to  90  days  on  these  rules 
as  applied  to  retailers,  and  which 
thus  far  has  not  been  granted  hy  the 
Commission,  and  because  credit 
managers  have  expressed  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  this  matter,  we 
thought  we  would  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  lirietly  just  to  let  you  know  that 
we  are  watching  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  have 
not  yet  had  the  opiiortunity  of  pe¬ 
rusing  Ride  1.  which  is  of  particular 
interest  to  us  because  of  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  monthly  billing,  we  are 
(|uoting  the  following  section  from 
that  rule:  "It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  cau.se  such  fiber  or  yarn 
or  thread,  strands  or  fabric  made 
therefrom  to  be  sold,  offered  for 
sale,  distributed,  advertised,  de¬ 
scribed.  branded,  labeled  or  other¬ 
wise  repre.sented :  ( 1 )  as  not  being 
rayon;  or  (2)  as  being  something 
other  than  rayon;  or  (3)  without 
di.sclosure  of  the  fact  that  such 
material  or  product  is  rayon,  made 
clearly  and  unequivocally  in  the  in¬ 
voices  and  labeling  and  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  sales  promotional  de- 
scrijJtions  or  representations  thereof 
however  disseminated  or  published." 

As  credit  managers,  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  over  the  possible 
interpretation  of  the  word  "invoice” 
in  the  alxive  regulation.  First  of  all, 
it  should  lie  stated  that  no  official 
inteqiretation  has  as  yet  been  issued 
up  to  this  writing  (November  30th) 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
“invoice”,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  monthly^  billing  in  the  retail  field. 
A  special  bulletin  issued  under 


Monthly  Billing 

date  of  November  5th  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  ot  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  contains  the  following 
information  under  the  heading  of 
“Monthly  Bills":  "The  ijucstion 
has  been  raised  as  to  xehether  such 
disclosure  of  rayon  must  be  made 
on  monthly  bills.  II  e  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  not  necessary, 
lltneever,  this  point  of  tv’etc  is  some- 
thiiKj  7ee  must  be  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  zeith  the  Commission.” 

W’e  feel  that  it  is  not  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  intent  to  have  this  ruling 
affect,  handicap,  and  increase  the 
exjiense  of  charge  account  hilling  as 
well  as  the  making  iq)  of  installment 
contracts.  The  Commission’s  rul- 


.\s  jTedicted  freely  in  recent 
issues  of  "Creditgrams"  that  install¬ 
ment  selling  is  due  for  considerable 
regulation  by  law  in  various  States, 
the  State  of  X’irginia  seems  to  have 
become  the  first  State  to  try  it. 

According  to  an  .Associated  Press 
dispatch  in  the  Xeze  York  Times, 
dated  November  26th.  and  issued 
from  Richmond.  Virginia.  Mr.  M.  E. 
Bristow.  State  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  and  Banking,  announced 
that  on  December  15th  V  irginia  will 
liecome  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  regulate  minimum  down  jiayment 
and  maximum  number  of  payments 
for  installment  buying  financed  by 
State  banks  and  industrial  loan  asso¬ 
ciations. 

While  time  did  not  permit  us  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  regulations  be¬ 
fore  going  to  press,  we  did  obtain 
some  information  to  the  effect  that 
rejiresentatives  of  State  and  Nation¬ 
al  banks  throughout  Virginia,  at  a 
meeting  called  November  4th  in 
Richmond  by  the  State  Banking 
Commissioner,  adopted  standards 
for  handling  installment  finance 
paper.  These  standards  called  for 
down  payments  of  from  25%  to 
33)/^%  on  new  automobiles  sold  on 


ing,  if  upheld,  certainly  would  pre¬ 
sent  an  obviously  unnecessary  and 
serious  difficulty  in  connection  with 
]M).sting  the  customers’  monthly  bills 
if  it  required  a  descriiition  of  mate¬ 
rials.  For  exanqile,  where  postings 
are  made  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Lease  Posting  Machines  it 
is  not  advisable  to  itemize.  Smh  a 
requirement  would  mean  changing 
the  lease  hilling  system  in  many 
stores.  There  is  the  possibility,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Federal  'I'rade  Com¬ 
mission  might  is.sue  additional  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  manufacturers  to 
label  the  merchandise  which  would, 
in  all  jirobability,  eliminate  the  proh- 
lem  of  requiring  specific  description 
of  merchandise  on  monthly  bills,  or 
for  that  matter,  on  the  .sales  ticket. 


a  time  jiayment  plan,  with  12  months 
for  repayment  regarded  as  conser¬ 
vative  and  24  months  as  a  permissi¬ 
ble  extreme.  'I'erms  for  used  cars 
are  to  be  from  30%  to  40%  mini¬ 
mum  down  jiayment  and  18  months 
as  a  maximum  time. 

Minimum  down  payments  and 
maximum  number  of  months  for  re¬ 
payment  for  other  articles  common¬ 
ly  sold  on  the  installment  plan  were 
agreed  uixm  by  the  hanks  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  mechanical  refrigerators,  10% 
to  20%  down  for  24  to  36  months ; 
radios  and  jihonographs,  10%  to 
20%  down  for  not  more  than  12 
months ;  stoves.  10%  to  20%  down, 
to  run  18  to  24  months;  washing 
machines.  10%  to  20%  down,  for 
not  more  than  15  months;  oil  burn¬ 
ers  and  stokers,  10%  down,  to  run 
24  to  36  months. 

Incorporated  in  the  standards 
adopted  was  a  resolution  that  the 
majority  of  business  done  in  the 
various  classifications  should  he  on 
terms  well  below  the  j^ermissihle 
extremes  designated  above.  This  ac¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  the  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Commission  is  reported  to  have 
been  done  voluntarily  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  institutions. 
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•w  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis, 
greatly  reduce  past  due  delinquency 


TT  doesn’t  pay  to  let  installment 
enstoiners  get  the  'slow  pav’  ha¬ 
bit,”  say  li.  S.  Ayres  &  Company  of 
Indianap<dis.  "That’s  why  we  in¬ 
stalled  kardex  Ledger  Records. 
These  provi«le  easier  daily  review  of 
aeeoiints,  and  give  us  a  follow-up 
system  whieh  has  greatly  reduced 
our  delinqiieney  |>eriod,  and  has  thus 
recliM'ed  the  volume  of  money  »»ut- 
stan«ling  in  a  highly  gratifying 
manner.” 

As  show  n  above,  Ayres’  ledger  cards 
are  filed  in  visible  edged  pockets.  On 
the  margin,  Kardex  signals  show 
due-date  of  payment,  paid  or  un¬ 
paid,  and  status  of  follow  -up  action. 
Finding  any  one  account  among 
many  thousands  is  a  matter  of  a 
very  few  seconds.  This  prevents 


filing  cards,  and  posting  customers 
payments.  Clerical  effort  for  everv 
operation  is  "streamlined”  and 
efficient. 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  GETTING— BEFORE 
YOU  BUY.  Like  I..  S.  Ayres’,  most 
retail  stores  demand  pr<M>f  of  savings 
before  they  buy  new  equipment. 
Remington  Rand  will  be  glad  to 
make  sjiecific  recommendations  to 
you  on  that  basis  alone.  For  details 
phone  Remington  Rand  in  your  city 
or  write  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  De¬ 
partment  R-212,  RiifTalo,  N.  Y. 


many  a  "customer  wait”  at  Ayres’ 
cashier  window. 

Clerical  time  is  also  saved  when 
accounts  are  checked  for  collection. 
Kvery  fact  the  analyst  needs  is 
•graphically  charted  in  the  record 
and  seen  at  a  glance. 

AYRES’  CUT  CLERICAL  COST,  TOO.  The 

simple  mechanical  advantages  of 
Kardex  save  work  for  Ayres’  in 
setting  up  new  accounts,  finding  and 


J^Remington  Rand 
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Plan  Now  for  Intensive  Spring 
Credit  Sales  Promotions! 


By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


WITH  only  four  full  business 
days  left  after  the  Christmas 
holiday,  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  26th  will  not  be  too  early  for 
sales-minded  credit  managers  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  effective  credit 
sales  promotion  program  to  carry 
them  through  the  first  four  months 
of  next  year.  (Easter  will  come  on 
April  17th). 

In  this  connection  credit  mana¬ 
gers  will  find  the  Retailer’s  Calendar 
and  Promotional  Guide  for  1938, 
issued  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  an  excellent 
aid  in  developing  a  well  thought  out 
plan.  One  important  point  which  the 
Calendar  makes  is  the  need  for  more 
creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  sales.  Any  credit  mana¬ 
ger  of  executive  calibre  will  prefer 
to  do  most  of  his  own  creative  think¬ 
ing  himself  and  present  a  credit  sales 
promotion  plan  to  management  for 
execution  during  the  next  few 
months  rather  than  sit  back  in  his 
easy  chair  and  have  someone  else  in 
the  store  organization  do  such  think¬ 
ing  for  him.  His  credit  files  contain 
a  wealth  of  valuable  information 
which  is  at  his  disposal  both  from 
the  standjxjint  of  reviving  inactive 
accounts  and  inducing  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  more.  In  addition  he 
can  avail  himself  of  lists  and  outside 
promotion  services  and  internal  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  in  the  solicitation 
of  new  accounts. 

“It  is  an  established  fact”,  says 
Charles  W.  Harvey,  Chairman  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
“that  a  charge  customer  buys  about 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  where 
she  has  an  account  as  a  cash  cus¬ 
tomer  does.” 

The  rejxtrt  on  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results, 
publi.shed  annually  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  shows  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  monthlv  sales  ratios 
to  total  annual  sales  of  the  average 
store  runs  as  follows : 


January 

6.6 

July 

6.0 

February 

5.8 

August 

7.0 

March 

7.7 

September 

8.3 

April 

8.4 

October 

9.6 

May 

8.2 

November 

9.4 

June 

7.9 

December 

15.1 

You  will  note,  therefore,  that  Janu¬ 
ary  ranks  tenth,  February  lowest, 
and  March  eighth  from  a  volume 
production  standpoint,  and  that 
these  three  months  present  a  fertile 
period  for  credit  sales  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  to  help  bolster  up  much  need¬ 
ed  volume. 

Among  the  three  most  popular 
credit  sales  promotion  activities,  re¬ 
viving  inactive  accounts  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  the  most  profitable. 

Next  will  undoubtedly  come  direct 
mail  solicitation  for  new  accounts 
with  letters  being  sent  to  (a)  select¬ 
ed  credit  risks,  (b)  property  owners, 
(c)  employees  of  local  business  in¬ 
stitutions,  (d)  members  of  clubs. 

(e)  professional  men  and  women. 

(f)  government  employees,  (g^ 
teachers,  (h)  lawyers,  (i)  graduate 
doctors  and  nurses,  (j)  newlyweds, 
(k)  newcomers  to  town,  (1)  build¬ 
ers  of  new  homes,  (m)  customers  for 
whom  bank  checks  have  been  cashed, 
(n)  C.O.D.  customers,  (o)  rural 
and  out  of  town  buyers,  (p)  cash 
buyers  whose  names  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  delivery  drivers,  and 
numerous  others. 

The  third  activity  will  consist  of 
internal  employee  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Determining  the  Expense  Budget 

In  undertaking  a  sales  promotion 
campaign  one  of  the  first  things  to 
determine  is  the  question  of  expense. 
The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  advocates  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  expense  for  the  average  store 
during  1938  be  held  down  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  figure  of  4%  of  net  sales.  Of 
this  amount  it  suggests  .16%  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  or  4^  of  every  publicity 
dollar  spent.  Additional  figures  on 
publicity  expense  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  Report, 
as  well  as  from  the  Harvard  Report 
on  Operating  Expenses.  Find  out 
how  much  of  the  proportion  allo¬ 
cated  to  direct  mail  is  available  for 
credit  department  sales  promotion 
activities,  then  develop  your  plan  to 
fit  into  your  budget.  The  Retailer’s 
Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide 
shows  a  breakdown  as  to  how  the 


average  store  has  been  distributing 
its  publicity  dollar  by  volume  groups. 
For  the  direct  mail  item  it  is  found 
the  following  average  amounts  were 


spent : — 

Under  1  Million . $1,326 

1  to  2  Million .  2,701 

2  to  5  Million .  7,224 

5  to  10  Million . 15,990 

Over  10  Million . 24,600 


We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  major 
share  of  these  expenses  has  been 
used  for  direct  mail  promotions  not 
necessarily  tied  up  with  any  credit 
department  activity  such  as  those  un¬ 
dertaken  in  connection  with  the 
sending  out  of  monthly  statements 
or  other  special  credit  department 
sales  promotion  activities  designed 
to  revive  inactive  accounts  or  secure 
new  charge  account  customers.  In 
fact,  some  figures  compiled  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  during 
the  last  year  show  that  the  stores 
contributing  information  spent  an 
average  of  a  trifle  less  than  $500  per 
annum  for  special  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities. 

Departmental  Sales  Analysis 

The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide  furnishes,  in  con¬ 
venient  form  opposite  every  month, 
an  analysis  of  departmental  sales 
gleaned  from  the  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  Report.  At  the  same  time  it 
advocates  that  the  departments 
which  are  in  the  greatest  favor  with 
the  consumers  during  any  one  month 
deserve  major  promotional  atten¬ 
tion.  The  breakdown  for  February 
sales,  for  instance,  is  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY  BASIS: 

6%  of  Annual  Sales 


Piece  Goods 

Patterns  .  8.9 

.Silks  .  8.7 

Wash  Goods  .  7.6 

Woolens  .  7.3 

Domestics  .  6.3 

Linens  .  6.1 

Small  Wares 

Art  Needlework  .  9.0 

Books  .  6.9 

Toilet  .Articles  .  6.7 

Notions  .  6.7 

Laces  .  6.6 

Silverware  .  6.2 

Stationery  .  6.1 
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The  goodwill  of  a  credit  customer  is  the  greatest  asset  of  a  store.  Did  you  ever 
devote  an  advertisement,  regardless  of  size,  exclusively  to  a  story  on  the 
subject  of  your  various  credit  services  instead  of  the  small  by-line  yon  are 
accustomed  to  give  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  can  be  bought  on  various 
credit  plans?  Here  is  an  example  of  such  an  approach. 


Accessories 

Neckwear  .  7.1 

Corsets  .  7.0 

Apparel 

Aprons,  House  Dresses,  Uniforms  6.3 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses...  6.1 

Inexpensive  Dresses  . 6.0 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats . 6.0 

Home  Furnishings 

Furniture  .  7.9 

Radios  .  7.0 

China,  Glassware  .  6.7 

Oriental  Riirs  .  6.5 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings  6.4 

Pictures,  Mirrors  .  6.3 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  . 6.2 

Miscellaneous 

Candy  .  8.6 


Beautv  Shop  . 

...  7.0 

Restaurant  . 

...  6.9 

Basement 

I’iece  Goods,  Domestics . 

...  7.1 

Home  Furnishings  . 

...  6.5 

Hose,  Underwear,  Corsets  . . . 

...  6.0 

Monthly  analyses  such 

as  the 

above  will  be  found  very  helpful  by 
credit  nianagers  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  various  merchandise  items 
among  charge  customers.  In  this 
connection  we  are  citing  below  a 
series  of  letters  which  have  been 
used  effectively  by  other  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  In  some  cases  we 
have  made  a  slight  change  in  the 
wording  to  suit  the  occasion. 


Begin  With  Holiday  Greetings 

Some  stores  start  out  their  an¬ 
nual  credit  sales  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  with  a  message  of  goodwill  in  the 
form  of  the  season’s  greetings,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

Dear  Customer: 

Reflection  .  .  . 

As  we  look  back  over  1937 — it  is  with 
justifiable  pride  that  we  number  you  as 
our  customer  and  our  friend. 

Appreciation  .  .  . 

We  value  your  business — to  us  it  means 
much  more  than  mere  dollars  and  cents 
— to  us  it  signifies  that  our  type  of 
merchandise  and  service  has  your  stamp 
of  approval. 

Gratitude  .  .  . 

As  we  enter  upon  1938,  we  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  your  busi¬ 
ness — and  our  hope  that  you  may  en¬ 
joy  good  health,  a  life  that’s  free  from 
care,  a  host  of  friends  with  whom 
to  share  life’s  triumphs  ( — may  they 
not  he  few) — that’s  our  New  Year  wish 
for  you. 

Cordially, 

Edward  C.  Minas  Co. 

E.  C.  Minas,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Customer: 

It  seems  very  fitting  that  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  season  we  give  special  thought  to 
those  of  our  customers  who  have  so  gen¬ 
erously  indicated  their  good  will  and  co- 
oiieration  through  their  charge  accounts. 

To  you,  as  one  of  those,  we  are  deeply 
grateful.  .... 

Promptly  each  month  you  have  made 
settlement  of  your  account.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we  are  mindful  of  that 
regularity  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Such  cootieration  makes  serving  you 
such  a  genuine  pleasure.  We  are  anxious, 
to  deserve  your  continued  good  will  and 
shall  earnestly  strive  to  merit  it. 

We  most  sincerely  wish  you 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

Wolf  &  Dessauer 

J.  W.  Waterfall,  Credit  Manager 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Inactive  Accounts 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Manager  of 
Credit  Sales  of  the  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  in  Newark,  N.  J.  has 
found,  through  an  analysis  of  inac¬ 
tive  account  customers,  that  82%  of 
inactive  customers  drifted  away  be¬ 
cause  they  had  a  feeling  that  the  store 
did  not  show  them  sufficiently  that 
it  valued  their  patronage.  He  is, 
therefore,  emphatically  in  favor  of 
continued  revival  activity.  We  have 
secured  three  letters  which  have  been 
used  effectively  in  this  connection. 
They  read  as  follows : 

Dear  Customer ; 

For  (piite  some  time  yon  have  not  been 
using  your  charge  account  here  at  the 
store. 

We  would  like  lo  ituiuire  whether  any¬ 
thing  in  our  service  or  merchandise  has 
caused  you  to  discontinue  using  your  ac- 
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CDUiit.  I  f  s(i,  won't  ><ni  frankly  tell  us 
what  it  is? 

W'e  sincerely  lioi)e  that  everything  has 
l)een  satisfactory  to  yon  and  we  will  soon 
have  the  |)leasnre  of  serving  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

'r.  U.  McKee,  Credit  Managei 
Tiik  1\IKk-Kumu:r  Co. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Cnstoiner: 

We  are  naturally  concerned  to  see  that 
you  have  not  heen  using  your  charge  ac¬ 
count  recently.  W'e  want  you  to  know 
that  we  value  your  patronage  highly  and 
trust  that  yon  will  once  again  let  us 
nnnd)er  you  among  our  good  friends  and 
customers,  especially  now  that  I'?aster  is 
hut  a  few  (leeling  days  away. 

We  want  yon  to  consider  this  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  and  .see  the  many  im¬ 
provements  we  ha\e  made  in  the  store, 
jrarticidarly  on  onr  fashion  floor  (the 
second  floor). 

The  entire  store  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  carefully  selected  stocks  of  spring 
and  l'.aster  merchandise  —  more  than 
$.1,(KMI.(HM)  worih — most  of  it  hought  at 
low  price  levels.  The  savings  over  what 
you  will  pay  during  the  next  few  months 
will  douhtless  he  very  snhstantial. 

We’re  e:iger  to  ser\e  you  again.  Your 
cliarge  account  is  yours  to  use.  Why  not 
avail  vonrself  of  it  when  doing  yoin 
Easter  shopping? 

VT'iy  truly  yours, 

(ilMItKI.  BrOTIIF.RS 
.A.  C.  Weill,  Manager 
Credit  Deiiartment 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dear  Customer: 

We  have  missed  yon  lately,  hiach 
month-end  there  comes  to  my  de.sk  a  list 
of  onr  Charge  Account  Customers  who 
have  not  used  their  account  in  that  iiar- 
ticular  month. 

Not  everylMuly,  of  course,  hnys  every 
month,  lint  when  a  name  appears  "among 
the  missing"  month  after  month,  1  must 
confess  1  feel  disturbed.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  realize  that  yon  haven’t  used  your 
charge  account  at  Ogilvy’s  since  .... 

Xo  doubt  yon’ve  lieen  in  the  store  buy¬ 
ing  for  cash  .  .  .  and  please  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me  .  .  .  we  like  cash  business 
...  it  is  the  very  life  blood  of  any  re¬ 
tail  store  .  .  .  but  somehow  we  feel  a  spe¬ 
cial  friendship  for  our  Charge  -Account 
customers.  In  many  cases  this  friend- 
shii)  goes  hack  three  and  four  generations. 
We  are  iiroud  of  the  fact  that  this  seventy 
year  old  .store  is  .serving  families  who 
have  had  charge  accounts  with  us  since 
the  days  of  Confederation.  But  lately  we 
have  missed  you. 

Your  Ogilvy  Charge  Account  is  w.ait- 
ing  to  serve  you.  We  hope  you  will  use 
it  soon,  perliaps  during  February  or 
March,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  yonr  blaster 
shopiiing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Hendry,  Credit  Manager 
Jas.  a.  Ogilvy’s  Limited 

Types  of  Letters  Used  to  Solieit 
New  Aeeounts 

(a)  Letters  citing  convenience  of 
charge  accounts: 

Dear  Customer: 

A  progressive  store  is  constantly  plan¬ 
ning  new  improvements  for  the  conveni¬ 


ence  of  its  patrons.  During  the  past  ye:ir 
we  have  modernized  and  enlarged  many 
of  our  departments,  installed  conveni¬ 
ently  located  escalators,  augmented  our 
delivery  service  with  a  licet  of  56  new 
trucks,  and  in  divers  other  ways  sought 
to  improve  our  service  and  facilities  in 
order  to  make  .Mandel’s  a  more  t)leas:mt 
and  convenient  |)lace  in  which  to  trade. 

.As  a  further  aid  for  busy  shopjiers,  may 
we  suggest  the  convenience  of  a  month¬ 
ly  charge  account.  Consider  the  many 
ways  in  which  a  Mandel  charge  account 
facilitates  your  buying  problems: 

I'diminates  waiting  for  change — 

.\llows  you  to  cash  checks  conveuiently 
Sends  yon  advance  notice  of  siiecial 
values 

Iflenlifies  yon  by  your  account  card 
Permits  you  to  order  by  mail  or  tele¬ 
phone 

With  Easter  ’round  the  corner,  and 
so  many  things  to  buy — you’ll  need  this 
modern  time-and-elTort  saving  method  of 
shopping. 

1  f  you  are  interested,  and  do  not  now 
have  an  account  with  us,  please  fill  in  and 
return  the  enclosed  blank.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  onr  reply  as  promptly  as  possible. 
\'ery  truly  yours. 

Mandel  Brothers 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  .Sales  Mgr. 

*  * 

Dear - : 

In  reviewing  our  list  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  we  notice  vonr  name  is  not  among 
the  many  thousands  now'  enjoying  our 
credit  facilities. 

I'rankly,  we  want  your  iKitronage  and 
go(  (Iwill,  lielieving  we  can  be  of  service 
to  von  in  maiiv  ways.  Just  a  few  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  Emporium  Charge  .Ac¬ 
count  are : 

1.  You  will  save  time  in  shopping. 

2.  You  do  not  need  to  carry  large  sums 
of  money. 

.3.  ^’on  will  have  a  record  of  your  pur¬ 
chases — a  bell)  in  pkmning  vour  per¬ 
sonal  or  family  budget. 

4.  A'on  mav  order  by  teleiihone  or  mail 
order  when  home  duties  or  other  en¬ 
gagements  prevent  yon  from  coming 
to  the  store. 

5.  You  will  receive  advance  notices  of 
important  .selling  events. 

In  sill  rt,  all  the  facilities  of  The  Em- 
pori.i  I  .are  at  your  disposal  when  vou 
sign  and  return  the  enclosed  Signature 
C:ird. 

Cordially  yours. 

The  Em  PORI hm 

Frank  D.  Francis,  Credit  Mgr. 

(b)  Offering  deferred  f'ayincnt  ac¬ 
count  to  ne^ihvi’cds: 

Dear  Friends: 

Gimhels  wish  to  extend  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  on  yonr  determination  to 
establish  a  home  for  yourself  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 

We  realize  that,  in  the  rush  and  hustle 
of  fnrni.shing  your  home,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  know  jnst  what  to  buy  and 
where  to  btiy  it. 

In  the  greatest  spirit  of  friendliness, 
we  offer  the  facilities  of  this  modern 
store  to  hel|)  you  in  your  selection.  We 
maintain  an  Interior  Decorating  Deiiart¬ 
ment  whose  services  are  at  your  disposal 
without  ;mv  thought  of  charge. 


We  can  completely  ecinip  your  home 
and,  if  you  so  desire,  will  be  glad  to 
finance  a  contract  for  this  purpose  any 
time. 

.Again,  pletise  accept  our  congratula¬ 
tions,  :md  with  best  wishes  for  yonr  con¬ 
tinued  bappiness,  we  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

(liMiiEi.  Brothers,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Weld,  Credit  Mtintiger 

Promoting  Special  Items 

In  this  connection  alert  credit 
tnanagers  will  attempt  to  tie  up  the 
sale  of  certain  merchandise  items 
with  various  caletidar  events.  Out¬ 
standing  among  tlie.se  is  the  National 
Thrift  Week  from  January  17th  to 
23rd.  The  fact  that  advance  notices 
on  .special  bargain  sales  are  sent  to 
charge  customer  li.sts  can  easily  he 
tied  up  with  this  event  generally 
pointing  out  the  thrift  aspects  as  one 
of  the  privileges  of  having  a  charge 
.account. 

Mozart’s  birthday  coming  on  the 
27th  of  January,  and  Franz  Schu¬ 
bert’s  birthday  on  January  31st  could 
he  effectively  tied  up  with  the  special 
promotion  of  radios  and  other  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.  Appropriate  tie-ups 
could  he  worked  out  for  Boy  Scout 
Anniversary  Week  coming  from 
February  6th  to  12th,  and  Girl  Scout 
Anniversary  Week  from  March  12th 
to  18th. 

.Another  event  the  Calendar  re¬ 
ports  is  that  the  telephone  was  first 
used  on  March  lOth,  1876.  1  his 

event  could  very  well  he  tied  up  pro- 
motionally  by  advocating  the  use  of 
"telephone  shopping.” 

(c)  Letters  used  to  promote  specific 
items : 

1.  Gas  Ranges 

Dear  Customer: 

Possibly  you  are  one  of  tbe  many 
Hammond  women  vvlio  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  tbe  inirchase  of  a  new  gas  range  tins 
year.  1  f  so,  we  know  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  news  this  letter  contains. 

W’e  are  now  displaying  tbe  new  19.38 
Universal  Gas  Ranges  and  we  know  that 
when  you  see  them  you  will  say  they  are 
the  most  lieautiful  ranges  ever  created. 
Every  feature  that  makes  a  gas  range 
modern  has  Ix'en  incorporated  in  their 
construction,  and  of  course  they  have  the 
famous  “Simmer-Save”  burners  that  have 
made  them  Hammond’s  most  popular  gas 
range. 

\Vhy  not  ask  your  neighbor  bow  she 
likes  her  Universal  (she  probably  has 
one),  and  then  come  down  and  arrange  to 
be  one  of  the  first  owners  of  a  new  19.37 
model. 

W’e  will  accept  yonr  present  stove  as 
full  down  payment  anil  arrange  for  the 
balance  to  suit  your  budget. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edw'ard  C.  Minas  Company 
— Home  Appliance  Shop — 
Karl  K.  Minas 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Survey  Will  Determine  WHAT 
Consumers  Want  to  Know 


To  a  great  many  retailers,  “The 
consumer  wants  to  know"  is  no 
longer  just  a  slogan  but  a  state¬ 
ment  of  accepted  fact.  Their  prob¬ 
lem  today  is  to  find  out  exactly  what 
information  the  consumer  considers 
especially  imi)ortant  for  each  item 
of  merchandise,  and  in  what  form 
she  wants  it  given  to  her.  To  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  how 
widesjrread  the  demand  for  mer¬ 
chandise  information  has  been,  the 
Merchandising  Division  has  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  its  members  in  a 
study  of  informative  labeling. 

Early  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
rlesigned  to  reveal  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  demand  for  merchan¬ 
dise  facts  indicate  that  retail  interest 
in  the  subject  is  at  a  high  pitch. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  stores  that 
are  now  endeavoring  to  liave  all  or 
jjart  of  their  stocks  labeled  informa¬ 
tively,  but  also  of  those  merchants 
who  have  not  yet  experienced  a  de¬ 
mand  from  their  customers  for 
factual  data. 

How  Demand  Is  Being  Met 

Retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  asked  to  report  on 
whether  or  not  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  an  increasing  customer  de¬ 
mand  for  merchandise  information, 
and,  if  so,  wdiat  preference  may  have 
been  shown  hy  their  customers  for 
tags  or  labels  as  the  medium  for 
supplying  information.  They  have 
also  been  asked  to  outline  their  pres¬ 
ent  store  programs  with  respect  to 
informative  labeling — the  tyjies  of 
merchandise  they  now  label,  their 
buying  policies  with  respect  to  la¬ 
beled  merchandise,  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  obtaining  and  disseminating 
merchandise  information. 

Many  of  the  stores  have  replied  to 
these  questions  in  elaborate  detail, 
and  have  furnished  copies  of  the 
form  letters,  rubber  stamps,  bulle¬ 
tins.  and  other  material  they  use  in 
requesting  the  cooperation  of  their 
executives  and  of  their  staffs.  One 
store,  for  example,  sent  in  a  copy  of 


By  BEATRICE  JUDELLE 
Merchandising  Division 

a  twelve-i)age.  illustrated  bulletin  it 
had  issued  to  buyers  and  merchan- 
di.se  managers.  In  this  bulletin,  the 
.store's  jjolicy  of  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  to  cu.stomers  was  stated  clearly, 
and  tile  various  aids  available  to  the 
buyer,  such  as  rubber  stanqis,  form 
letters,  tags,  and  sales  manuals,  were 
described  and  illustrated.  Other 
stores  sent  in  batches  of  labels,  tyjii- 
cal  of  what  they  are  now  using,  and 
copies  of  instruction  sheets  and 
manuals  issued  to  their  buying,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  staffs. 

What  Information  Is  Required? 

.\nother  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire  tackles  the  problem  of  what 
information  should  be  put  on  the 
label  when  one  is  used.  From  the 
-standiioint  of  the  questions  their  own 
customers  ask  alxuit  merchandise, 
the  reporting  stores  are  indicating 
the  points  that  should  he  covered  by 
an  informative  lalxd  for  each  of 
twenty-five  items  of  merchandise. 
The  items  selected  for  study  range 
from  yard  goods  to  electrical  apidi- 
ances,  and  it  is  lielieved  they  are 
sufficiently  varied  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  thousands  of  articles  car¬ 
ried  in  the  average  store. 

One  question  that  is  expected  to 
yield  particularly  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  on  the  chief  function  of  an 
informative  laliel.  In  some  stores, 
the  label  is  regarded  primarily  as  an 
aid  to  the  salesj^erson — a  means  of 
helinng  her  answer  the  customer’s 
cpiestions  accurately.  Others,  how¬ 
ever.  look  uix)n  the  lal)el  as  tnate- 
rial  for  the  customer,  and  consider 
■  its  purpose  that  of  serving  as  a  guide 
to  the  projier  care  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Still  other  functions  assigned 
to  the  label  are  to  aid  the  customer 
in  selecting  the  article  liest  suited  to 
her  purpose,  to  .summarize  for  the 
salesperson  the  selling  points  of  the 
merchandise,  to  serve  as  a  guarantee 
of  quality,  or  to  be  a  means  of  sug¬ 
gesting  new  uses  for  the  article. 
From  the  replies  to  this  question,  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  emerge  a 
clear  idea  of  what  informative  labels 


should  be  able  to  accomplish  for 
stores  and  their  customers. 

Some  of  the  replies  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  received  show  how  thor¬ 
oughly  stores  are  convinced  of  the 
value  of  informative  labels.  “The 
best  advertising  a  store  can  have," 
one  .store  says,  “is  the  reputation  for 
telling  the  truth.  Accurate  and 
frank  merchandise  descri])tion  builds 
confidence."  “The  more  information 
we  can  give  customers,"  says  an¬ 
other,  "the  less  complaints,  adjust¬ 
ments  and  returns." 

That  stores  are  willing  to  go  to 
considerable  trouble  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  customers  is  shown  in 
comments  like  the  following:  “We 
fully  realize  that  we  have  to  have  all 
the  information  we  can  get  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  merchandise  we  car¬ 
ry.  We  are  willing  to  sujiply  our¬ 
selves  the  labels  for  many  articles 
such  as  hosiery,  men’s  socks,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  many  articles  that  are 
l)Oxed — three,  six  or  twelve  to  the 
l)Ox — if  the  manufacturer  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  labels  for  the  cover  of  the 
box  or  have  one  Ial)el  for  each  box.” 

Others,  however,  seem  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  informative  labels 
are  useless,  especially  if  they  con¬ 
tain  material  of  too  technical  a  na¬ 
ture.  One  small  store  “cannot  see 
any  value  in  passing  out  non-pro¬ 
ductive  technical  information.  Cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it  anyway.” 

With  replies  arriving  in  every 
mail,  it  is  still  far  too  early  even  to 
attemjJt  a  guess  at  what  the  survey 
will  show  about  retail  ojfinion  on  this 
subject.  One  thing,  however,  stands 
out  quite  clearly,  and  that  is  the 
eagerness  of  member  stores  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  study.  Many  of  them 
have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  replying  to  the  questionnaire  and 
assembling  illustrative  material.  All 
of  them  have  shown  a  genuine  will¬ 
ingness  to  state  their  opinions  frank¬ 
ly  and  fully  and  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  help  the  headquarters 
staff  obtain  a  balanced,  well-rounded 
picture  of  what  stores  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  think  of  informative  lal)els. 
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We  Say  . . . 

You  Are  Entitled 
to  KNOW 


This  is  Sinsle  Damask 
Priced  at  1.95  a  Yard 


.. 

■ ;  ■■  •  1 


This  is  Double  Damask 
Priced  at  2.95  a  Vard 


Could  you  loll  *t  fir*t  fUnc*  khol  tlior*  U  ft  rftdkftl  diffftr* 
•He*  ia  th—  two  DooMalu? 

You  probftUy  couldn't . . .  nor  ftl  cocond  ^nco. 

Hmcc  two  ftro  ftc  like  ft*  twin*.  The  pkotofrapk*  oro  oftftct 
reproduction*.  No  ettompt  kft*  been  mode  to  "touch  up'* 
dw  Ire*  expcncive  Damoik  iliuctretion  to  n»«tch  the  more 
coetly  one. 

Yet.  there  U  on  importont  difference  thftt  you  ere  entitled 
to  know. 


FACTS  ABOUT  DAMASKS 


Oem«ts  arc  cUaettied  m  •«ftc  m  dewWe  ecewd- 
«f  le  the  Mturc  ef  the  frewd  ve««e  U  a  amfie 
Oamaak  the  •**!  thread  ftaaaaa  nAdct  enc  •ary 
thwed  wid  evo  few.  Thn  vca»e  «  known  aa  a 
f.««  leaf  aatw 

Satfb  «  foncraly  coneadad  to  wear  batter  Meat 
ycayle  chooM  double  damaak.  kawe*«.  because  *< 
at|4a.  The  double  praaanti  a  ahwwt  appearoK* 
because  there  <s  leas  break  «  the  reftcebnf  surface 
Smfle  damask  ts  h»e  hameaa:  dauWe  ra  *«fht- 


Damask  was  named  fat  the  ancicnt  city  of  Das 
cus  where  elabarate  Aaral  dcs>fns  were  wavei 


Linena  ahouW  be  ‘uned  a*  bath  sdet  when  eamp 
the  hrat  •ran.ni  an  the  wtpnf  sde.  and  then  further 
pahshed  by  irarHAf  an  the  other  sde 

Our  cidusive  Heather  l>nens  a<e  of  yaed  careful 
weave:  purity  *f  fibre  e>clusi«e  pattern;  iiade  nanse 
fuaranty  of  eacelence 


Why  shouldn't  the  customer  know  essedy  what  she  ra  yettm*  for  t 
money?  So  don't  hesrtate  to  ask  about  materials,  arrd  we  hope  to  me 


GABLE’S 


Whtrt  You  Know  What  Yoa  Art  Auytn# 


Department  of  Commerce  Adopts 
Standard  for  Woolen  Labeling 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


The  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  announced  the  adoption 
of  a  Commercial  Standard  for 
the  description  and  labeling  of  lao- 
rics  that  are  made  wholly  or  partly 
of  wool.  It  becames  effective  as  a 
basis  for  describing  and  labeling 
new  production  from  January  1, 
1938,  and  for  clearance  of  existing 
retail  stocks  from  January  1,  1939. 
It  applies  to  all  fabrics  represented 
as  being  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  with  the  exception  of  blankets 
and  knit  underwear,  for  which  regu¬ 
lations  have  previously  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Compliance  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

A  note  in  the  text  of  the  standard 
s[X“cifies  that  retail  acceptances  are 
based  on  the  under.standing  that  au¬ 
thentic  information  on  wool  content 
will  be  furnished  voluntarily  and 
automatically  by  the  manufacturer 
on  each  lot  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
This  is  a  point  that  your  Association 
fought  vigorously  to  have  included 
at  the  conferences  that  preceded  the 
promulgation  of  this  standard,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  deter¬ 
mining  accurately  the  wool  fiber  con¬ 
tent  of  finished  products. 

Wool  is  defined  in  the  standard 
as  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  or  lamb,  angora  goat,  camel, 
alpaca,  llama,  cashmere  goat,  or 
vicuna.  Such  terms  as  “100% 
wool’’,  “pure  worsted”,  et  cetera, 
may  he  used  only  with  reference  to 
fabrics  whose  fiber  content  is  100% 
wool,  with  a  tolerance  of  not  more 
than  2%.  Such  terms  as  “wool”, 
“woolen”,  and  “worsted”,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  such  expressions  as 


More  Than  Fiber  Identification  — 

The  Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  show  by  their  recent 
advertising  that  they  meant  every  word  of  it  when  several 
months  ago  they  announced  that  from  that  time  on  they  in¬ 
tended  to  give  customers  full  and  complete  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  merchandise  they  sell.  The  accompanying  adver¬ 
tisement  giving  “Facts  About  Damasks”  is  one  of  a  series  used 
by  the  store  to  carry  to  customers  factual  information  way 
beyond  the  mere  furnishing  of  fiber  identification  on  labels. 
In  fact,  they  invite  the  consumer  to  ask  questions  about  their 
materials  “and  hope  to  make  no  mistake  in  telling  you  about 
them,”  The  series  has  included  one  on  pillows,  furniture, 
meats,  etc. 


“decorated  with  silk”,  or  “with  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton  decorations”,  may  be 
used  only  with  reference  to  fabrics 
whose  fiber  content  is  not  less  than 
95%  wool  by  weight,  with  a  toler¬ 
ance  of  not  more  than  2%.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  determining  wool  content  by 
test  are  incorporated  in  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

Where  the  wool  content  of  a  fab¬ 
ric  is  less  than  95%,  the  terms 
“wool”,  “woolen”  or  “worsted”  must 
be  preceded  by  a  figure  indicating 
the  guaranteed  minimum  percentage 
of  wool  filler — “80%  wool”,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

In  order  that  the  consumer  may 
become  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  the  terms  defined  in  the  standard,, 
fabrics  correctly  labeled  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  this  standard  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate,  tag,  card,, 
or  other  label  incorporating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wording: 


“The 


Company  guar¬ 


antees  that  this  fabric  is  marked 
for  fiber  content  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Commercial 
Standard  CS65-38,  as  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
and  issued  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.” 

Commercial  standards  are  com¬ 
modity  specifications  voluntarily  es¬ 
tablished  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
industry.  They  present  a  common 
basis  of  understanding  between  the 
producers,  distributor  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Although  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  has  no 
regulatory  power  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  provisions,  their  provisions 
become  established  through  usage 
as  trade  customs,  as  they  represent 
the  will  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Before  a  Commercial  Standard  is 
promulgated,  companies  representing 
a  satisfactory  majority  of  produc¬ 
tion  must  give  it  their  endorsement. 

Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the 
standard  are  available  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  from  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  or  from  the  Division 
of  Trade  Standards.  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Printed  pamphlets  will  he 
availalile  later  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Notes  From  Women’s  Clubs 

Presenting  the  problems  of  a  large  group  of  women  who  (1)  have  "large” 
or  "problem”  figures  but  don’t  want  "old  lady”  clothes  and  (2)  wear 
misses’  sizes  but  want  clothes  with  dignity.  Do  you  pay  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  smart  yet  classic  and  enduring  fashions  that  they  want  ? 


I  HEAR  much  from  ready-to-wear  executives  every¬ 
where  of  their  problems  in  selling  dresses  in  large 
sizes  or  to  the  older  customer  who  wears  a  small 
size.  With  few  execptions,  the  ready-to-wear  efforts 
of  most  stores  are  pointed  to  the  style  conscious  young 
people  who  flock  into  the  misses’  dress  sections. 

Women’s  club  groups  who  too  seldom  meet  the  re¬ 
tailer  offer  a  fertile  ground  for  study  on  this  perplexing 
problem  of  large  size  women’s  dresses.  Economics  rule 
these  opinions.  The  young  mother  with  small  children  ' 
is  devoting  her  entire  income  to  home  equipment,  child 
care  and  drops  her  former  interest  in  clothes,  except 
in  homes  where  money  is  ])lentiful.  The  older  woman 
with  growing  children  in  high  school  and  college,  will¬ 
ingly  sacrifices  part  of  her  clothes  budget  to  the  needs 
of  her  daughter  or  to  some  educational  fund  that  she 
considers  all  important.  In  every  community,  however, 
there  are  childless  women  who  are  very  dressy  and 
would  like  to  do  better  with  their  clothes.  Many  of 
them  have  problem  figures  and  many  of  them  wear 
misses’  sizes.  These  women  and  the  large  group  of 
older  women  with  active  minds  who  are  leaders  in 
club  organizations  and  whose  children  are  married,  feel 
very  rightly  that  the  problem  of  large  sizes  is  not  under¬ 
stood  at  retail  -stores,  nor  is  the  psychology  of  meeting 
and  selling  the  mature,  experienced  shopper. 

All  fiber  identification  meetings  in  women’s  clubs 
turn  to  their  experiences  as  shoppers  in  our  stores  and 
while  many  of  their  suggestions,  like  those  for  staple 
fashions,  are  wholly  impractical,  they  are  not  impracti¬ 
cal,  however,  in  many  other  suggestions  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  with  merchants  who  find  them  of 
genuine  interest. 

Style  in  Mature  Women’s  Clothes 

'I'he  older  woman  feels  very  strongly  that  her  fashion 
problem  is  not  understood.  No  matter  what  her  size, 
she  does  not  care  for  the  kaleidoscopic  succession  of 
change  that  so  attracts  Youth.  She  resents  imiiractical 
suggestions  and  craves  understanding.  If  .she  wants  an 
evening  dress,  she  wants  something  with  lines  and 
beauty.  If  she  wants  a  jacket  costume,  she  does  not 
want  to  he  offered  a  “Ixer  jacket.”  If  she  wants  a 
utility  dress,  of  gf)od  lines  that  would  give  real  wear, 
she  wants  this  thoroughly  understood  by  her  store. 
She  wants  the  enduring  fashion  ])resented  in  a  dignified 
way,  without  the  blare  of  a  jazz  hand.  She  does  not 
want  old  lady  clothes  that  are  at  best,  only  a  repeat  of 
w’hat  her  closet  already  holds.  But,  she  wants  the 


utility  theme  that  she  recognizes  as  good,  presented 
with  interesting  variations. 

Where  to  Find  It? 

Many  women  are  disturbed  by  the  store’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  sizes.  You  never  hear  a  club  group  discuss 
shopping  that  someone  does  not  say,  “I  like  specialty 
shops”  (by  this  she  is  referring  to  small  dress  shops  as 
well  as  to  the  exclusive,  high  priced  shopj  because  she 
feels  that  “all  my  size  dresses  are  sold  in  one  place.” 

She  also  likes  the  exclusive  shop  in  preference  to  the 
large  store  Ijecause  in  the  large  store  she  is  too  often 
lost  and  has  to  go  from  department  to  department,  be¬ 
cause  the  salespeople  do  not  know  how  to  direct.  This 
is  an  important  point  and  one  that  stores  of  every  type 
would  do  well  to  shop.  The  woman  I  have  in  mind  is 
motherly  looking  with  white  hair.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  grandmother,  her  slightly  rounded  figure 
is  still  a  size  16.  She  told  me  of  trying  to  shop  in 
Brooklyn  for  a  cotton  suit,  the  jierennial  type  of  (Iress 
with  a  jacket  in  a  discreet  print  that  this  type  of  woman 
wants  every  year  in  a  different  variation.  She  went  to 
several  departments  in  two  Brooklyn  department  stores 
and  none  of  the  salesw'omen  knew  where  in  that  .store 
such  a  garment  was  sold.  They  did  not  have  it.  They 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  so  they  just  said  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  their  minds.  She  finally  was  directed 
to  the  summer  beach  wear  department  where  a  model 
in  a  bathing  costume  was  sympathetic  to  her  needs,  hut 
still  lacked  information,  and  showed  her  all  the  ex¬ 
treme  fashions  designed  for  youth,  and  of  course,  not 
suited  to  this  customer’s  needs.  This  is  not  just  a  con¬ 
dition  that  stores  must  accept.  In  the  training  of  ready- 
to-wear  salespeople,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  them  the 
ty]x!  merchandise  sold  in  other  departments.  This  is 
done  in  different  ways  in  several  stores,  and  it  is  an 
important  function  of  merchandising  that  should  Ik? 
more  general. 

Take  a  Tip! 

The  corset  departments  in  many  stores,  with  the  aid 
of  the  corset  manufacturers  are  making  tremendous 
l)rogress  in  meeting  the  larger  woman,  the  older  woman 
as  well  as  the  problem  figure.  Some  of  this  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  customer  needs  of  a  large  group  can 
well  be  transferred  to  the  women’s  dress  department. 
It  would  he  well  for  any  store  with  a  problem  in 
women’s  dresses  to  invite  their  buyers  to  meet  with  a 
group  of  customers  to  discuss  this  subject  frankly. 
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Piece  Goods 

•  By  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


What  Is  Your  Piece  Goods  Policy? 

The  success  of  the  piece  goods  operation  depends 
upon  the  merchandising  policy  behind  it.  Three  types 
of  operation  are  analyzed  here.  Which  is  yours? 


For  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  asking  piece 
goods  buyers  and  mercliandise  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  two  questions : 

1.  How  is  your  jtiece  goods  business? 

2.  What  is  your  piece  goods  |K)licy? 

Two  interesting  facts  are  revealed  by  the  answers. 
The  first  is  that  the  policy  of  the  store  as  a  whole  is 
often  not  reflected  in  the  piece  goods  de])artment's 
l)olicy. 

'file  second  is  that  competitive  stores  in  the  same 
trading  area  often  report  exactly  contradictory  ex])eri- 
ences  with  the  same  sewing  customers.  One  store  will 
say,  “In  our  city  women  sew.”  Its  competitor  in  the 
same  city  will  say,  “Sewing  is  <lying  out  in  this  com¬ 
munity.”  This  difference  in  results  may  often  he  traced, 
once  again,  to  difference  in  dejiartmental  iiolicy. 

The  100  stores  checked  on  these  subjects  outline  ])oli- 
cies  that  fall  into  three  general  classifications: 

1.  Many  emphasize  price  and  think  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  simply  as  yardage. 

2.  Promotion  minded  stores  think  of  their  fabrics 
as  garments  with  a  fashion  story. 

3.  A  few  .stores  think  of  their  merchandise  as  some¬ 
thing  to  he  sewed. 

While  there  were  stores  in  all  three  classes  which 
reported  good  results,  the  stores  that  followed  the  first 
j)olicy  comidained  the  loiidest  of  poor  business.  This 
was  esiiecially  true  when  the  dei)artment  policy  was  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  store  as  a  whole.  It’s  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  when  the  whole  store  is  conducted  on  a  bar¬ 
gain  and  price  aj^peal.  Then  a  definite  basement  o])era- 
tion  in  piece  goods  can  he  a  real  success.  But  this  tyi:»e 
of  ojieration  carried  on  in  a  store  that  enqihasizes  fash¬ 
ion,  and  whose  general  iiolicv  is  toward  the  promotion 
of  iK'tter  merchandise,  shows  very  j)oor  results. 

The  piece  goods  <leiiartments  which  are  finding  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  second  jiolicy,  a  continuous  activity  in 
fashion  promotion,  are  found  among  l)oth  volume  and 
high  style  stores.  The  difference  l)ctween  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  small  success  is  traced  to  the  buyer.  Is  he 
promotion  minded?  Is  he  style  conscious?  If  he  him¬ 
self  is  not  .style  conscious,  has  he  a  good  stylist  who 
under.stands  the  home  sewer?  The  stores  which  re¬ 
ported  iioor  results  from  this  policy  No.  2  were  often 
found  to  be  too  high  styled  or  too  ready-to-wear  minded. 


or  they  had  a  buyer  who  was  following  a  policy  in  which 
he  did  not  Ix'lieve.  'I'he  departments  in  this  groiq)  which 
reported  outstanding  success  said  that  they  worked  with 
pattern  companies  and  fabric  companies  on  promotions, 
that  they  tied  in  with  the  style  promotions  of  the  store 
and  that  they  continually  promoted  their  fabrics  as 
style-right  dresses  and  costumes. 

The  departments  which  followed  Policy  No.  3,  and 
considered  their  customers  in  the  light  of  home  sewers, 
])ointed  all  promotional  efforts  towards  giving  help  on 
sewing  problems.  ’I'his  policy  is  found  among  big  vol¬ 
ume  stores  in  large  cities  and  small  stores  in  small 
towns.  Often  the  buyer  is  a  woman.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  takes  several  forms.  One  is  the  offering  of 
cutting  and  fitting  services  which  may  emi)loy  ten  or 
twelve  dressmakers,  .\gain,  the  rei)resentative  of  a 
.sewing  machine  company  or  a  pattern  manufacturer 
makes  regular  trips  to  the  store.  .Anybody  in  the  town 
who  knows  how  to  give  an  actual  sewing  demonstration 
is  welcome.  Fashion  shows  take  the  form  of  clinics  t(» 
help  the  cu.stomer  plan  dresses  to  suit  her  tyix*.  or  to 
solve  sewing  and  fitting  problems. 

Many  .stores  re])orte(l  the  success  of  a  fashion  forum 
for  the  analysis  of  different  figure  types,  a  i)romotion 
carried  on  by  two  large  pattern  companies.  'I'lie  stores 
found  the  idea  “different  and  heli)ful.”  It  ap])e;d.s  not 
only  to  home  sewers  hut  to  kx'al  I’oards  of  Education. 
The  stores  reporting  on  this  jiromotion  say  that  custom¬ 
ers  are  keenly  interested  in  the  figure  analysis.  Home 
sewers  include  a  large  group  of  women  w'ith  iirohlem 
figures,  and  since  they  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  problems  with  an  expert,  the  demonstrator 
sent  out  by  the  pattern  companies  is  very  welcome.  In 
these  demonstrations,  models  are  ])resented  in  lx)th 
large  and  small  sizes.  Basic  lines  are  discus.sed,  and  the 
type  of  fabric  best  suited  to  the  i)attern  and  figure  is 
discussed  and  analyzed  for  color,  style  and  suitability. 
The  fabric  of  course  is  taken  from  the  store  stock. 

Most  home  sewers  have  suffered  from  the  disapjioint- 
ment  of  having  made  up  a  style  that  is  wrong.  When 
the  style  of  the  jjattern  is  not  .suited  to  the  figure  type 
or  the  material  it  is  sure  to  he  wrong  and  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  follow  it  in  the  demonstration,  particularly 
when  the  models  are  not  slim  young  things  hut  are 
chosen  for  type  from  among  the  .store  salespeople.  Tyjies 
discussed  always  include  the  full  busted  figure,  the  big- 
hipped  figure,  the  too  tall  and  the  too  short.  Many 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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...  but  see  what  she  bought  in 
7  departments  of  the  store 


It's  not  what  a  pattern  sells  for  that  counts— it's  what  it  starts 
in  sales.  A  Simplicity  Pattern  at  15  or  25  cents  is  a  plan 
lor  a  new  dress.  It's  of  no  value  to  the  purchaser  until  she 
has  fabric,  trimmings,  thread,  buttons,  fasteners  to  make  it. 
And  when  the  new  dress  is  the  key  to  a  completely  new  cos¬ 
tume,  it  means  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  bag,  and  other  accessories. 

Simplicity  Patterns  are  sales  starters.  Because  they  are  low 
in  price  more  women  buy  them,  and  that  means  more  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  departments  of  the  store. 

Simplicity  Sold  48  Million  Patterns  in  1936, 
Starting  Millions  and  Millions  of  Other  Sales 


the  beginning  of  a 


FABRIC 

$4.75 


SHOES 

$4.9S 


GLOVES 

$1.95 


TOTAL  PURCHASES 


a  ^  whai  ii  setts  fo^— 

iud^  il  ^  whot  ii  setts! 

PATTERN  CO.,  INC.,  419  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Fiber  Content  Identification 

WHILE  discussing  fabric  identification  with  hosiery 
people  from  many  branches  of  the  industry,  the 
subject  often  arises  about  the  transfer  for  silk 
hosiery  that  contains  cotton.  Anticipating  similiar  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  regulations  for  cotton  and 
other  fibers  similiar  to  those  issued  for  rayon,  some, 
I  find,  think  it  might  be  wise  to  start  right  now  to  give 
the  consumer  the  content  of  each  stocking  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Many  in  the  industry  have  long  held  that  when  a 
stocking  is  made  of  silk  though  it  has  a  cotton  foot 
and  top,  there  is  nothing  misleading  in  selling  the  stock¬ 
ing  as  a  silk  stocking.  Of  course,  this  is  absolutely  true 
when  the  customer  is  familiar  with  the  construction  and 
wants  the  cotton  foot  and  top  for  the  extra  service  it 
may  give  her. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  question  of  cotton  identi¬ 
fication  is  among  those  who  are  handling  the  stocking 
made  entirely  of  silk,  except  a  cotton  foot  which  is  not 
so  obvious.  Here  is  a  point,  some  believe,  which  may 
later  be  taken  up  and  made  an  issue — so,  they  say,  why 
not  start  in  right  now  to  give  the  consumer  information 
as  to  content  on  each  pair  of  stockings  offered? 


The  problem  of  marking  so  that  stockings  will  not 
look  like  billboards  comes  into  the  discussion.  Open 
toed  and  sandal  shoes  have  necessitated  the  removal 
of  transfers  from  the  foot  to  the  hem.  A  great  deal  of 
hosiery  I  see  boasts  a  trade  name  at  the  hem  of  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  revealing  the  threadage,  some¬ 
times  the  gauge,  the  fact  that  it  is  ringless  (if  so  con¬ 
structed),  possibly  “crepe”  and  in  rare  cases  the  size 
of  the  stocking.  Now,  if  fiber  content  were  added  to 
that,  well,  the  stocking  would  definitely  not  be  made 
more  alluring. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  transfer  contain  the  name  of  the  stocking 
and  its  threadage  identification  and  a  rider  be  put  on 
hosiery  giving  full  particulars  of  construction  and  con¬ 
tent  which  could  be  removed  after  consumer  purchase. 
The  manner  in  which  this  rider  should  be  applied  is  a 
widely  debated  topic.  I  hear  that  customers  even  com¬ 
plain  of  the  pinned  ticket  which  followed  the  gummed 
one  that  left  bits  of  paper  on  the  stocking  when  re¬ 
moved.  They  want  hosiery  to  be  neat  and  perfectly  flat, 
and  they  feel  there  is  attending  danger  in  pulling  out 
the  pin. 

When  it  comes  to  identifying  content  of  children’s 
stockings,  no  one  could  suggest  to  me  any  other  solution 
than  a  rider  for  giving  information 
of  fibers.  Plain  socks  for  sandal 
wear  could  not  carry  transfers,  nor 
could  transfers  on  patterned  ones  be 
legible,  even  if  placed  under  the  cuff. 

At  this  time  I  find  many  stores 
are  relying  on  invoices  for  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  rayon  identifi¬ 
cation.  This  information  they  are 
jjutting  on  the  price  tickets.  In 
many  cases  I  am  told  that  it  was 
hoped  that  stamping  or  labeling  by 
the  manufacturer  would  lessen  a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  work  en¬ 
tailed  under  the  present  system. 

A  buyer  for  a  large  sjx*cialty  shop 
tells  me  that  it  has  been  her  custom 
for  some  time  to  use  the  term  “silk 
from  top  to  toe”  in  the  promotion 
and  selling  of  plated  foot  silk  hosiery. 
She  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  label 
silk  hosiery  of  this  type  as  contain¬ 
ing  cotton  is  needless  and  useless 
at  this  time.  Wherever  I  suggested 
that  ij  the  cotton  content  were  given, 
advertising  and  salespersons  should 
stress  that  the  cotton  is  “there  for 
extra  wear”  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  the  suggestion  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  being  the  advisable  way 
to  do  it. 

*  *  * 

Lisle  Stocking  Promotions 

HILE  much  may  be  feared  as 
the  result  of  a  silk  boycott, 
there  are  no  real  signs  that  the  re¬ 
cent  activities  of  scattered  college 


Coordinated  Advertising 


Bonwit  Teller  devoted  the  top  third  of  this  shoe  advertisement  to 
‘‘companion  hose”  for  the  shoes  featured. 
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groups  and  women’s  clubs  in  this  di¬ 
rection  are  spreading  in  the  hosiery 
trade.  Buyers  tell  me  that  they  get 
occasional  demands  for  hosiery 
made  of  other  fibers  than  silk  for 
the  reason,  frankly  volunteered,  that 
a  Japanese  product  was  not  wanted. 

Though  it  may  in  no  way  be  re¬ 
lated,  I  am  told  however  that  a  pro¬ 
motion  by  a  high  grade  si^ecialty 
shop  on  lisle  hosiery  brought  some 
surprising  results.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  sent  out  fifteen  hundred  pairs 
of  lisle  hosiery  to  a  selected  list  with 
a  letter  asking  if  the  customer  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  place  in  her 
wardrobe  for  this  particular  type  of 
stocking.  The  letter  asked  for  com¬ 
ments  on  the  stocking.  The  replies 
on  the  whole  were  favorable  and  the 
firm  considered  the  promotion  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  promotion  was 
planned,  they  tell  me,  some  time  ago 
i)efore  the  lioycott  movement  had 
been  discussed  and  their  idea  was 
solely  to  determine  the  acceptability 
of  the  stocking  sent  out.  Some  of 
the  replies  stated  that  the  stocking 
was  acceptable  because  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Japanese  industry. 
These  were  mostly  from  colleges. 

A  distributor  of  all  kinds  of  ho¬ 
siery  made  of  various  fibers,  tells 
me  that  he  is  feeling  a  demand  for 
a  better  grade  lisle  stocking.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  how  much 
of  this  demand  was  due  to  the  silk 
situation,  but  did  say  that  some  of 
it  was  due  to  the  movement  in  the 
stores  he  deals  with. 

I  was  interested  when  a  large  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  told  me  recently  that 
their  Spanish  lisle  hosiery  brought 
forth  inquiries  from  some  custom¬ 
ers  as  to  whether  it  was  made  by 
Kebels  or  Xationalists. 

As  to  the  lx)ycott  on  silk  hosiery, 
many  of  those  I  have  talked  with 
believe  it  is  a  situation  Ijetter  not 
discussed  while  others  say  that  they 
believe  that  if  the  facts  were  pre¬ 
sented  of  American  labor  involved 
in  tbe  manufacture,  few  would  wish 
to  contribute  to  a  movement  which 
would  increase  unemployment  here. 

Earl  Constantine.  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  .Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  recently 
jiointed  out  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  are  in  agreement  to  limit 
boycott  to  manufacured  goods 
coming  from  a  foreign  country  and 
that  raw  silk  coming  from  Jajian  is 
not  subject  to  organized  labor  lx)y- 
cott.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  Association 
attention  was  called  to  the  vast 
number  of  workers  who  would  in¬ 
nocently  suffer  from  a  silk  boycott. 
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Our  gift  to  you:  millions  of  permanent  hosiery  custom¬ 
ers  ...  a  ready-made  market  whose  discriminating  tastes 
and  exacting  demands  we’ve  helped  you  satisfy  in  ’37 
.  .  .  whose  demand  for  hosiery  that  is  dull  and  soft  and 
fine  of  texture,  yet  sturdier,  longer  wearing, — you’ll  cash 
in  on  in  ’38 — with  brands  *that  are  “Brosco”  Finished. 


§1 


^Approximately  75%  of  all  quality  hosiery  noiv  enjoys 
the  sales  advantage  of  “Brosco”  Finishing. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

COLLINS  4  WESTMORELAND  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
IN  CANADA - 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,LTD.,WELLAND4VINE  STS., ST. CATHARINES,  ONT. 
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CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


TiiK  iclemifving  of  rayon  content  throughout  the  the  fabrics  must  know  what  goes  into  them  hut  I  have 
corset  industry  is  api)arcntly  a  more  widely  debated  no  contact  at  that  ]>oint.  The  manufacturers  of  the  arti- 
subject  than  it  is  in  many  other  fields.  cles  have  that  contact  and  tliey  must  know  what  they  are 

Disi)osition  on  the  jiart  of  many  corset  peo])le  seems  si^ending  their  money  for.  My  only  recourse  is  to  get 
to  lean  toward  the  belief  that  such  identification  on  cor-  my  i)rotection  from  that  contact  which  I  do  have — the 
sets  has  little  or  no  value  to  the  consumer.  Others  are  ((tncerns  with  which  I  have  direct  dealing." 
doing  their  utmost  to  com])ly  wholeheartedly  with  the  There  are  stores,  of  course,  who  for  some  time  have 
FTC  rulings,  and  believe  that  the  been  putting  tbe  word  "rayon"  on 

now  alert  American  woman  has  an  l)rice  tickets  in  corset  departments 

when  garments  contain  this  fiber. 
Since  tbe  b'TC  ruling,  others  are 
putting  this  information  on  tickets 
on  all  the  stock  on  which  they  have 
this  knowledge  and  are  insisting  that 
l)resent  invoices  contain  fabric  con¬ 
tent  in  order  to  be  acce])ted.  Label¬ 
ing  at  tbe  ])oint  of  manufacture,  all 
retailers  I  have  s])oken  with  agree, 
would  eliminate  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  detail,  but  tbe  i)o.ssibility  of  error. 

ProblciiKs  of  Labeling 

( Ibjection  to  labeling  seems  to  be 
tint  garments  would  be  unsightly  if 
more  labels  were  added  to  those  now 
customary.  What  with  the  maker's 
label,  the  label  of  the  retail  estab¬ 
lishment.  size.  etc.,  togetb.er  with 
string  labels  with  washing  in.struc- 
tions  and  possibly  iustru  tion  on  how 
to  wear  the  corset  f)r  about  some 
fabric  or  fas'ener.  it  is  oft  n  i)ointed 
out  that  garments  would  look  un- 
sigbtly  if  more  were  added. 

Well,  the  customer  has  asked  for 
it  hasn’t  she?  I  have  seen  under¬ 
wear  with  complete  factual  informa¬ 
tion  containing  three  different  kinds 
of  filK'r  content  giving  percentages  of 
content  as  well  as  tlie  trade  mark 
and  all  this  was  on  a  small  sewed- 
f)n  label  which  was  neither  blatant 
nor  clumsy.  .\nd  with  a  lot  more 
factual  information  than  corsets 
must  carry. 

This  meeting  is  now  expected  to  take  There  is  no  dei)artment  in  the  re¬ 
place  early  in  December.  This  personalized  advertisement  of  tail  store  which  enjoys  the  confi- 

I  find  that  the  stores  that  have  R-  H.  Macy  &  Company  is  certainly  deuce  of  women  more  than  does  the 

adopted  a  rigid  t)olicy  of  accepting  ^  lively  “action”  type  of  promotion  corset  department.  It  is  that  very 

no  merchandi.se  for  any  department  ‘•”‘1  bmed  for  holiday  festivities.  confidence  which  holds  the  customer 

of  the  store  w'ithout  accouijtanying  season  after  seasf)n  and  year  after 

invoice  stating  rayon  content  if  any.  year.  .Ml  l.uvers  will  readily  state 

are  adhering  .strictly  to  the  rule.  Excluding  manufac-  that  their  success  is  due  to  the  service  they  offer.  Here, 
turers  who  decline  to  comply  with  the  ru’ing  even  in  fabric  identification  women  are  making  only  what 
though  past  dealings  have  s])read  over  a  long  period  is  they  believe  to  be  a  fair  reejuest.  To  a  well  organized 
not  unusual.  I  find.  Typical  of  statements  made  to  me  corset  department  it  should  onE  mean  a  small  added 
is  this  one  from  a  merchandise  manager  of  a  large  service,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  today’s  highest 
specialty  store  organization.  "The  consumer  now  hoWs  standard. 

me  resi>onsible  for  the  ftiliric  content  of  the  manufac-  A  constructive  change  in  today’s  routine  can  easily 
tured  articles  sold  in  this  store.  The  manufacturers  of  be  the  accepted  thing  of  tomorrow. 
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indisjnitable  right  to  know  what  she 
is  getting  in  return  for  her  dollar. 
.Ml  I  have  talked  with  say  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  rayon  ruling  in  general  is 
“all  right”  but  those  who  question 
the  advisability  of  identifying  rayon 
in  corsets  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
give  any  more  constructive  reason 
tlian  that  it  will  entail  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  in  manv  cases  it  would  not 
be  iiossible  to  give  that  information 
and  that,  after  all.  the  cu.stonier  isn’t 
interested  in  whether  her  corset  is 
made  of  silk  or  rayon. 

Coordinating  .4etivity  Begun 

.\ny  radical  change  in  business 
routine  certainly  causes  dissension 
here  and  there,  but  tbe  evident  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  on  tbe  ]>art  f»f 
many  leaders  in  tbe  corset  iudustrv. 
mamufacturer  and  retailer  abke.  will 
before  long  bring  about  standan's  of 
identification  wbicb  will  be  easv  to 
follow  and  will  fulfill  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  knowledge  of  what  .she  is 
purchasing.  .\t  tbe  time  of  this 
writing  T  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  Corset  and  I’rassiere  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .America  is  ])lanning  to 
hold  a  conference  at  which  time 
the  y  will  discuss  rayon  identification 
and  the  possibilities  of  uniformitv  of 
action  to  bring  about  a  minimum  of 
difficultv  for  identification  during  the 
promotion  of  the  Spring  19.38  lines. 


/ 


Vendor  Relations 

By  W.  L.  WALKER,  Manager,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


Returned  Goods 

TH  K  correction  of  abuses  in  trade 
relations  like  the  correction  of 
established  habits  necessarily 
takes  time  and  even  then  reciuires 
constant  effort  toward  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  control  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  which  contribute  toward  such 
conditions.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  dealing  with  certain  unfair 
practices,  affecting  nation-wide  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  and  particularly 
when  they  have  l)ecome  so  common 
that  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  eng.aged 
therein  (for  business  reasons)  to  es¬ 
cape  their  intluence.  It  is  believed 
that  thoughtful  ])ersons  would  agree 
that  the  problem  of  indiscriminate 
return  of  merchandise  is  a  matter 
which  could  he  ])lace‘d  in  the  above 
mentioned  class.  As  mentioned  in 
previous  issues  of  The  lifi.i.ETiN, 
this  ])rohlem,  like  most  others,  is  not 
one.-sided  hut  involves  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  retailer,  and  consumer.  'I'he 
difficulties  which  retailers  encounter 
in  attempting  to  correct  abuses  by 
consumers  in  returning  merchandise 
will  he  a])parent.  For  rea.sops  of 
])ohcv  it  is  often  difficult  to  take  any 
stand  which  w'ould  he  contrary  to 
the  customer’s  wishes  even  though 
the  latter  is  clearly  at  fault.  How¬ 
ever.  where  the  jirohlem  is  one  which 
concerns  the  relations  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  sound 
business  ethics  should  ]irevail. 

The  \’endor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .\s.sociation  and  the  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  .Xjijiarel  Indus¬ 
tries’  Inter-Trade  Bureau  made  an 
agreement  for  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  returned  goods  dis- 
jiutes  and  members  were  advised 
concerning  the  provisions  in  this 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  the 
result  of  negotiations  extending 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
during  which  the  repre.sentatives  of 
both  jiarties  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  ramifications  of  the 
problem  and  arrived  at  an  under¬ 
standing  which  it  was  felt  would  be 
the  basis  u])on  which  the  members 
of  the  retail  trade  and  the  apparel 
manufacturing  industry  could  act  in 
a  cooperative  effort  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  so  clearly  recognized.  Like 
all  cooperative  efforts  which  must 
dejiend  upon  concerted  action  of 


voluntary  groups,  progress  obvious¬ 
ly  cannot  he  made  as  fast  as  would 
Ik*  de.sired.  Some  interested  iiarties 
have,  at  times,  become  so  imjiaticnt 
that  they  have  felt  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  only  a  “jhoHs  wish  ’  on 
the  jiart  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  such  opinions  are  not  shared 
by  the  large  majority,  who  are  glad 
to  admit  that  much  good  has  been 
accomjili.shed  even  though  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  been  comjiletely  solved. 
It  is  recognized  by  them  that  (irog- 
ress  in  the  solution  of  such  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  may  Ik*  relatively  slow 
hut  it  is  believed  that  through  a  con¬ 
tinuous  educational  program  a  solu¬ 
tion  will  Ik*  found. 

The  V  endor  Relations  Committee 
is  ])articularly  apjireciative  of  the 
voluntary  remarks  made  by  Samuel 
Klein.  Executive  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Council  of  the  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers.  Inc.,  in  a 
letter  as  follows: 

“i 'lease  accept  my  appreciation  for 
your  very  kind  favor  of  the  6th,  in 
which  yon  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
X. U. I Bn.i.ETiN. 

"1  have  read  the  article  referred 
to  with  a  sreat  ileal  of  interest  and 
;im  so  greatly  impressed  with  it  that 
I  have  .asked  Mr.  Keinitz,  our  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it  among  our 
mendK-rs.  1  am  very  hopeful  indeed 
tluit  the  educationtd  iiolicy  which  you 
have  adop.ted  will  result  in  gretitly 
lessening  the  serious  effects  due  to 
indiscrimintite  merchandise  returns, 

“On  behalf  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  mtinufacturers  whom  1  htive 
the  i>rivilege  to  represent,  1  wish  to 
extend  my  apiireciation  for  your 
friendly  cooperation." 

\Ve  are  informed  that  the  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  manufacturers  in  the  ajtitarel 
trades  has  been  accomitaniefl  by 
more  stringent  control  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’. V.ssociation  Control  Board. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  means  may 
he  found  to  insure  the  coojteration 
of  stores  not  members  of  X.R.D.G..\. 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  believed  will 
he  obtained  from  tnir  members.  .-\s 
mentioned  above,  the  problem  is  not 
Committee  appeals  to  the  member 
stores  to  take  an  even  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  and  improve  upon 
the  good  beginning  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  Let  us  show  by 
our  actions  that  our  member  stores 


believe  thontughly  in  fair  and  ethical 
trade  relations  and  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  what  is  so 
obviously  desirable. 

*  *  ♦ 

F.  T.  C.  Rayon  Rules 

At  a  meeting  of  the  .Associate 
Council  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  held  at  the  X.R.l).(i..\. 
offices  on  Xovember  19,  Irwin  I). 
Wolf,  Chairman,  called  attention  to 
the  situation  which  has  developed  as 
the  result  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission  for  the  Rayon 
industry.  He  referred  to  several 
conferences  which  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  of  X.R.D.(j..\.  had  had 
with  manufacturers  concerning  the 
a])i)lication  of  the  rules.  In  view  of 
the  very  apparent  differences  of 
opinions  concerning  the  matter,  he 
tmnounced  that  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  was  itlanning  con¬ 
ferences  with  certain  individual 
manufacturers’  organizations  in  an 
:ittem|)t  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  exitccted  on 
the  jtart  of  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  order  to  com])ly  with  the 
rules  and  if  possible  to  arrive  at 
mutual  agreements  concerning  the 
most  ])ractical  methods  to  carry  out 
the  jilans  of  the  Commission. 

He  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  consumers’  groujts  were  largely 
in.stntmental  in  getting  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establi.sh  the  rules  at  this 
time  and  although  he  felt  that  as  a 
practical  matter  the  suddenness  of 
the  action  was  rather  confusing,  he 
hojted  that  plans  may  be  adoitted  by 
the  Commission  which  would  jtermit 
sufficient  time  for  all  elements  in  the 
industry  and  trade  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  Hftwever,  as 
stated  in  the  memorandum  sent  to 
members  by  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  the  rules  are  in  effect  and 
retailers  should  be  governed  accord¬ 
ingly  and  use  every  effort  to  comply 
with  them  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact. 
The  Commission  intencls  that  the 
rules  apply  to  all  manufacturers  and 
distributors  alike  and  therefore  the 
jtroblem  must  Ite  solved  in  the  most 
jiractical  way  for  all  concerned.  Cer¬ 
tainly  to  Ite  effective  the  information 
must  proceed  from  the  source,  i.e., 
those  who  becin  the  manufacturing 
jtrocesses,  and  follow  through  to  the 
consumer. 
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Up-To-The-Minute  Ideas  On 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


WE’RE  back  again  in  The 
Bulletin,  after  missing  a 
couple  of  issues  while  concen¬ 
trating  during  the  past  few  months 
on  our  two  publications,  “A  New 
Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion” 
and  “The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide  for  1938”.  Sorry 
to  have  lost  contact;  we’ll  try  not 
to  let  it  happen  again! 

Speaking  about  the  above  publi¬ 
cations,  you’ll  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  second-named — off  the 
presses  just  a  week — has  already 
brought  in  approximately  800  or¬ 
ders,  which  is  35%  better  than  last 
year’s  sales  at  this  time.  And  even 
though  only  a  week  has  passed, 
many  enthusiastic  comments  have 
already  reached  us  via  mail  and 
’phone — most  of  them  insisting  that 
the  1938  effort  is  the  best  Calendar- 
Guide  ever !  Here’s  a  typical  com¬ 
ment  from  a  well-known  store : 
“Permit  me  to  say  you  have  left 
very  little  undone.  Should  we  fol¬ 
low  your  guides  as  illustrated,  we 
should  all  do  at  least  a  30%  to  40% 
more  efficient  job.” 

“A  New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales 
Promotion” — off  the  presses  just 
liefore  Labor  Day — in  three  months 
has  attracted  1200  orders  and  still 
evokes  such  comments  as  this  one 
from  a  real  leader  in  the  retail  sales 
promotion  field:  “I  devoted  an  en¬ 
tire  evening  to  reading  your  book, 
and  found  it  a  highly  profitable  one. 
This  book,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  fine 
an  expression  of  the  subject  as  I 
have  ever  seen  concentrated  into  one 
volume,  and  should  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  every  merchant  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  interested  in  lower¬ 
ing  advertising  costs  and  increasing 
sales  efficiency.” 

*  *  * 

Preparations  are  going  on  apace 
for  the  27th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York.  January  31  to 
February  4.  You’ve  probably  read 
the  early  November  mailing  piece 
that  explained  the  effort  being  made 
to  give  this  Convention  a  “new 
wrapping” — a  totally  different  type 
of  handling  that’s  sure  to  appeal  to 
you.  Because  1938  is  expected  to 
be  a  rather  .difficult  year  for  retail¬ 
ers,  the  Convention  will  confine  it¬ 


self  to  discussion  of  Big  Issues ; 
furthermore,  it  will  provide  more 
opportunity  than  ever  before  for 
“open  discussion” — particularly  in 
the  individual  group  sessions.  Thus 
in  our  Sales  Promotion  meetings  at 
the  Convention  you  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  state  your  views 
upon  any  of  the  big  issues  confront¬ 
ing  retail  sales  promoters  in  1938, 
or  you  might  request  the  views  of 
other  members  concerning  some  big 
problem  that  has  been  bothering  you. 
It’s  really  a  swell  chance  to  obtain 
valuable  advice  and  information 
right  on  the  spot  from  your  fellow- 
members,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad 
idea  for  you  to  begin  jotting  down 
right  now  the  questions  or  items  you 
should  like  to  present  at  our  ses¬ 
sions.  In  order  to  clear  the  decks 
for  a  great  predominance  of  such 
“open  discussion”  we  are  arranging 
to  eliminate  from  our  program  most 
of  the  set  speeches  of  other  years. 
This  Convention  verv  definitely  is 
YOUR  CONVENTION,  and  if 
we  have  properly  sensed  the  attitude 
of  the  membership  you  will  gladly 
do  the  necessary  advance  thinking 
and  planning  to  make  every  session 
click  100%, 

*  *  * 

As  we’ve  stressed  in  our  various 
publications.  1938  is  bound  to  be  a 
year  in  which  the  tremendous  poten¬ 
tialities  of  intelligent  Retail  Sales 
Promotion — if  adequately  capital¬ 
ized — can  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
terrific  headaches  that  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country  are  pretty 
sure  to  cause  store  owners.  We’ve 
attempted  to  indicate  guides  that 
profit-minded  stores  might  safely 
follow,  and  now — as  you  plan  your 
early  1938  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paign — we  sincerely  hope  you’ll  find 
in  our  material  much  that  will  help 
you  do  an  outstanding  job. 

We  have  in  mind  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  additional  helps  for  you  as 
we  get  into  1938  itself,  and  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  of  sales  pro- 
mot’on  activities  you’d  like  to  see 
us  tackle  we’d  be  very  glad  to  get 
them.  After  all,  we  want  to  attune 
our  efforts  here  as  closely  as  possible 
to  what  the  membership  desires. 

One  thing  we  might  go  into 
thoroughly  in  1938  is  the  activity 


generally  referred  to  as  “Customer 
Control”.  That’s  probably  just  as 
bad  a  name  for  it  as  Frank  Black 
says  “Consumer  Relations”  is  for 
that  all-important  subject  “What 
Does  The  Consumer  Want?”  A 
1931  Committee  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  termed  the  activity 
“Customer  Analysis  and  Control”, 
and  a  number  of  letters  reaching  us 
lately  indicate  that  stores  once  again 
are  considering  installing  “customer 
control  systems”.  It’s  common 
knowledge,  of  course,  that  many 
stores  some  years  ago  gave  up  the 
entire  idea  when  the  great  expense 
involved  in  some  of  these  “systems” 
proved  too  much  of  a  burden.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  stores  found 
ways  to  operate  the  plan  economical¬ 
ly — and  profitably,  and  it’s  this  type 
of  handling  we  should  like  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly. 

One  thing  that  occurs  to  us  as 
we  give  passing  thought  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  “selling  more  merchandise  to 
active  and  inactive  customers”  is 
that  here  again — as  in  the  case  of 
Newspaper  Advertising,  Window 
Display,  Radio  Broadcasting — we’re 
dealing  with  the  customer  while  he 
or  she  is  AWAY  from  the  store. 
In  other  words,  whatever  mailing 
piece  or  the  like  we  use  after  an 
analysis  of  a  customer’s  account,  its 
aim  will  be  to  get  her  into  the  store — 
following  which  it  still  remains  for 
the  store  to  sell  her  something.  Thus 
it’s  a  big  question  in  our  mind — as 
we  view  the  proposition  at  random 
— 'Whether  too  much  effort  spent  in 
this  direction  of  “Customer  Con¬ 
trol”  might  not  act  as  one  more  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  thorough  job  every 
store  should  be  doing  in  Internal 
Store  Promotion.  The  latter  activi¬ 
ty  deals  with  consumers  while  you 
have  them  right  in  your  store,  where 
they  may  have  come  of  their  own 
choice — which  might  very  well  mean 
they  are  in  a  more  receptive  buying 
mood  than  if  too  much  promotional 
pressure  is  exerted  ujxin  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there’s  a  place  for  both 
activities.  .A  full-fledged  study  might 
result  in  valuable  conclusions. 

*  *  * 

And  lest  we  forget — A  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  you ! 
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24  BIG  Pages  (18  by  24  inches)  Containing  BIG  Guides 
for  BIG  Profits  in  1938! 


''The  Retailer'S  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide  for  1938" 


ORDER  NOW !  why  lose  even  a 

2500  DIFFERENT  STORES 

day  in  equipping  yourself  with  this  very  prac- 

and  organizations  working  with  stores  pur- 

tical  battery  of  Facts,  Suggestions  and  Ideas 

chased  the  1937  Calendar  and  Guide.  Judging 

that  might  well  mean  the  difference  between  a 

by  the  widespread  enthusiasm  for  it,  they’ll 

mediocre  1938  profit  and  a  profit  really  worth- 

hurry  to  order  this  equally  potent  1938 

while ! 

edition  1 

Some  Facts  About  the  1938  Calendar-Guide: 


Dr.  Daniel  Starch  makes  the  point  that  it’s  iniiK)Ssible 
to  think  in  a  vacuum;  that  really  important  Creative 
Thinking  must  be  based  upon  Facts — upon  something 
tangible.  In  this  1938  publication  we  supply  you  with 
plenty  of  Facts,  and  hence  give  you  a  basis  for  pro¬ 
ductive,  pointed  thinking  in  1938. 

Around  the  theme  “Let’s  THINK  CREATIVELY 
in  1938!’’  we  discuss  (1)  The  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  job;  (2)  The  Consumer;  (3)  The 
all-important  matter  of  Profits;  (4)  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising;  (5)  Mofe  Timely  Promotion  of  Merchandise. 

This  publication  shows  just  where  you’ve  been  dissi¬ 
pating  profits  regularly  in  years  past,  and  it  indicates 


how  you  can  hold  on  to  such  profits  even  in  the  difficult 
year  for  profit-making  that  1938  is  expected  to  be. 
Dealing  with  such  BIG  issues,  the  1938  Calendar  and 
Guide  skips  the  promotional  details  contained  in  previ¬ 
ous  issues.  Certain  information  offered  you  last  year 
in  the  fond  hope  it  would  help  stores’  sales  and  profits 
is  repeated  this  year  following  PROOF  that  it  did 
click ! 

The  second  section  of  the  publication  embodies  a 
Promotional  Calendar  for  each  month  of  the  year,  with 
significant  SPECIAL  WEEKS  and  DAYS  featured 
for  purposes  of  “selling’’  tie-ups.  Added  this  year  are 
the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Sponsors  of  these 
special  occasions. 


Send  your  order  TODAY 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $ . 

each  of  “The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide  for  1938”.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 


For  "Better  Profits  in  1938"  equip  your  entire  executive  organization  with  the  "RETAILER’S  CALENDAR 
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Delivery  Digest 

By  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Call  System  Routine 


PERHAl’S  no  other  store  sys¬ 
tem  involves,  and  is  dependent 
on  so  many  people  and  services, 
as  the  Call  System. 

As  the  result  of  several  inquiries 
for  information  regarding  the  system 
we  were  fortunate  to  secure  one  de¬ 
veloped  hy  one  of  our  larger  member 
stores  and  got  their  permission  to 
reproduce  it  in  The  Bulletin.  Its 
application  has  resulted  in  increased 
efficiency  and  a  maximum  saving  of 
time  and  the  use  of  personnel.  It  is 
given  here  in  full  detail  in  order 
that  our  members  may  compare  their 
own  operation  and  profit  by  use  of 
the  suggestions  it  offers. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  Delivery  Department  call  for 
merchandise  at  a  customer’s  house 
a  “call”  form  is  issued. 


Call  Form 


I.  Issuing  Calls 
Calls  are  issued  on; 

1.  Names  furnished  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  manager. 


2.  At  Service  Desk  on  each  floor. 

3.  By  the  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments. 

4.  By  the  Mail  and  Telephone 
Order  Department. 

A.  Section  Manager 

a.  Makes  out  Call-Memo,  giving 
all  possible  information  as  to: 

1.  Article  to  be  returned 

2.  Purchase  price  or  value 

3.  Whether  returned  for 
credit,  refund,  exchange, 
inspection  or  repair 

4.  Date  sold 

5.  How  sold 

6.  By  whom  sold,  if  ixissible 

b.  Sends  Call-Memo  to  Service 
desk. 

B.  Service  Desk 

a.  Makes  out  Call,  giving  all  in¬ 
formation  that  is  on  Call- 
Memo  except  price 

b.  Writes  call  number  and  date 
on  call-memo  and  retains  it 
for  reference 

c.  A  messenger  collects  all  calls 
hourly  from  every  Service 
Desk  and  takes  them  to  a 
central  point,  where  they  are 
sent  to  Service  Stations. 

C.  Bureau  of  Adjustments 

a.  !Most  calls  are  for  imperfect 
or  damaged  merchandise  or 
merchandise  not  usually  re¬ 
turnable.  Makes  out  Call, 
giving  all  jK)ssible  informa¬ 
tion. 

b.  Stamps  Call  with  Bureau  of 
.•\djustments  stanq). 

c.  Call  signed  by  tracer  and 
merchandise  is  returned  to 
her  for  correction. 

d.  Original  and  duplicate  calls 
sent  to  Service  Stations. 

D.  Mail  or  Telephone  Order 
Department 

a.  Most  Calls  are  taken  on  the 
Phone  Order  Board. 

b.  Makes  out  Call  giving  all 
possible  information  except 
price. 

c.  On  Mail  Order  writes  Call 
number  and  date  on  letter. 


d.  Sends  entire  original  and  du¬ 
plicate  Calls  to  Service  Sta¬ 
tions. 

II.  Delivery 

A.  Dispatch  Room 

1.  Sorts  Calls  by  package  and 
bulk  deliveries.  Sends  bulk 
Calls  to  warehouse. 

2.  Sorts  package  Calls  into  rack 
by  route. 

3.  Bands  Calls  for  each  route, 
writing  route  numlier  on 
back  of  last  Call,  and  places 
them  on  belt. 

4.  Calls  placed  in  stubber's  bin, 
checked  to  see  if  they  are  in 
proper  route,  duplicate  placed 
in  driver’s  bin.  original  sort¬ 
ed  by  town  and  town  count 
taken,  then  sorted  numeri¬ 
cally  by  last  digit  or  serial 
number. 

5.  Original  Calls  stamped  with 
“Delivery"  stamp. 

6.  Original  Calls  sent  to  Deliv¬ 
ery  Return  Room. 

B.  Driver 

1.  Sorts  duplicate  Calls  by  stops. 

2.  Collects  merchandise  from 
customer. 

3.  Gives  stub  of  Call  to  custom¬ 
er  as  receipt,  pins  l)ody  of 
Call  to  package. 

4.  Turns  merchandise  with  du¬ 
plicate  Call  in  to  Delivery 
Return  Room. 

III.  Delivery  Return  Room 

1.  Matches  original  Call  with 
duplicate  and  pins  Ixith  to 
merchandise. 

2.  Has  driver  sign  his  name  and 
route  number  and  writes 
complete  information  on  all 
Calls  turned  in  without  mer¬ 
chandise. 

3.  Re-routes  all  send  agains. 

4.  Sends  wrong  address  Calls 
to  wrong  address  clerk. 

5.  Sends  Calls  and  merchandise 
to  store  Return  Room. 

IV.  Store  Return  Room 

1.  Opens  and  examines  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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DRIVER’S  REPORT 

IF  CALL  IS  RETL'ENBD  WITBOUT  MERCHANDISE. 
DRIVER  WILL  CHECK  THE  REASON. 


n 

n 

n 

WrMf  Addrfu - 

□ 

He«M  Closed _ Q 


Itl  Call  Dste - Drieer. 

ia4  CM  Dote _ DrlTcr. 

Srd  Call  Date _ _ Drieer. 

ReMarka: 


- \ 

Driver’s  report  form  on 
reverse  of  call  form. 

2.  If  salescheck  and  price  ticket 
are  returned,  fills  in  price, 
department  and  sales  ninnlter 
on  original  and  duplicate 
Calls. 

3.  Stamps  Call  with  “Return 
Clerk  No.”  stamp. 

4.  Separate  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  Call. 

5.  Gives  merchandise  to  sorter 
who  j)laces  it  in  bins  by  de- 
Ijartments. 

6.  If  salescheck  and  price  ticket 
are  not  returned,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  l)Oth  copies  of  Call 
are  placed  in  department  bin 
for  Head  of  Stock  to  fill  in 
price  and  sign. 

7.  Head  of  Stock  visits  Return 
Room  every  afternoon  and 
enters  all  returns  on  classifi¬ 
cation  recap  .sheet — if  depart¬ 
ment  has  classification  con¬ 
trol. 

8.  Sends  original  Credit  Call  to 
Audit. 

9.  Sends  original  refund  Call  to 
ca.shier  bookkeeper,  after  list¬ 
ing  Call  number  and  amount 
in  book. 

10.  Sends  duplicate  Call  to  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Adjustment  where  it 
is  filed  by  Serial  Numl)er. 

1 1 .  Marker  remarks  merchandise. 

12.  Sends  old  price  ticket  stub  or 
remark  slip  to  merchandise 
control  clerk  who  enters  re¬ 
turns  on  merchandise  control 
records. 

13.  Sends  merchandise  to  selling 
department  following  morn¬ 
ing  before  9  o’clock,  to  have 
it  put  back  in  stock. 


V.  Exchanges,  Alterations, 
Inspections 

1.  Return  Room  Supervisor 
cancels  original  and  duplicate 
Calls. 

2.  Original  and  duplicate  call 
with  merchandise  taken  to 
Section  Manager  who  signs 
Ixith  cojHes  of  Call. 

3.  ( )riginal  and  duplicate  Call 
cross  referenced  with  sales¬ 
check  number  (exchange), 
rej)air  number  (repair)  or 
Customer’s  Own  number 
(insix'Ction)  and  Call  num¬ 
ber  written  on  salescheck.  re¬ 
pair  slip  or  Customer’s  Own. 

4.  Both  copies  of  Call  returned 
to  Return  Room  and  sent 
through  regular  channels. 

VI.  Controller’s  Office 

After  Calls  are  signed  off  in  the 
Return  Room  they  are  divided  into 
three  classifications : 

1.  Call  Credits 

2.  Call  Refunds 

3.  Cancellations 
A.  Credits 

Audit  sends  to  the  Return  Room 
for  Original  Call  Credits. 

1.  Audit  operator 

a.  .Adds  and  extends  all  fig¬ 
ures. 

h.  Holds  out  all  discount 
calls. 

2.  Clerical 

a.  Sorts  discount  calls  by 
dejiartment  in  order  to 
charge  discount  hack  to 
department. 

3.  Check  sorters 

a.  Sorts  into  ledgers. 

4.  Billers — .Accounts  Receiva¬ 

ble 

a.  Fine  sorts. 

b.  Checks  credit  with  hill  to 
see  if  customer  has  been 
charged  and  if  amounts 
are  correct. 

c.  Incorrect  credits  adjusted 
before  they  are  returned 
to  Audit. 

5.  Sorters  (.Audit) 

Credits  returned  to  .Audit  by 

ledger. 

a.  Compares  body  and 
voucher  amounts, 
h.  Detaches  voucher. 

6.  Charge  girls 
a.  Make  adding  machine  list¬ 
ing  of  amounts  on  body 
of  call  by  ledger. 


b.  Give  credits  with  adding 
machine  listing  to  Control 
Clerk  (Audit). 

c.  Add  vouchers  by  ledgers 
by  parts  and  enter  total 
amount  for  each  part  on 
hack  of  top  voucher. 

d.  Give  vouchers  to  Control 
Clerk. 

7.  Control  Clerk  (Audit) 

a.  Uses  adding  machine  list¬ 
ing  to  enter  total  amounts 
by  ledger  by  parts  on 
Audit  Ledger  Control 
Sheet. 

b.  Checks  voucher  ledger 
amounts  by  parts  on  Au¬ 
dit  Ledger  Control  Sheet. 

c.  If  amount  is  correct,  ini¬ 
tials  it. 

d.  Places  credit  ledgers  with 
charge  .saleschecks  led¬ 
gers  and  sends  them  to 
.Accounts  Receivable. 

e.  Sends  voucher  to  voucher 
sorters. 

f.  .Audit  ledger  control  sheet 
sent  to  .Accounts  Receiva¬ 
ble  where  it  is  balanced 
with  their  control  sheet. 

8.  Billers  ( .Accounts  Receivable ) 

a.  Post  credits  on  custom¬ 
ers’  account. 

1).  Pick  up  credits  and  list 
them  on  .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Posting  Sheet. 

c.  Credits  filed  by  ledger 
and  date  for  two  years. 

9.  V’oucher  sorters 

a.  Sort  vouchers  into  de- 
])artment  and  salesper¬ 
son’s  number. 

b.  Send  vouchers  to  credit 
balancer. 

10.  Credit  Balancer 

a.  Enters  total  daily  returns 
by  sales])erson  on  Clerk’s 
Return  Record. 

h.  Adds  Clerk’s  Return  re¬ 
cords  by  department  and 
day  and  enters  total  re¬ 
turns  on  Department  Re¬ 
turn  Record. 

c.  Makes  departmental  list¬ 
ing  from  Dejiartment  Re¬ 
turn  Record. 

d.  Grand  total  of  Depart¬ 
mental  listing  must  bal¬ 
ance  with  grand  total  on 
Audit  Ledger  Control. 

e.  .Adds  to  Departmental 
Listings  all  discounts 
taken  oflF  by  clerical. 

f.  Sends  corrected  Depart- 
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mental  listing  to  Statis¬ 
tical  Department. 

g.  Sends  vouchers  by  de¬ 
partment  and  sales  num¬ 
ber  to  credit  girl.  (Audit) 

11.  Credit  Girl 

a.  Separates  Floor  Credit 
vouchers  from  Call  Cred¬ 
it  Vouchers. 

b.  Sorts  Call  Credit  Vouch¬ 
ers  by  serial  number. 

c.  Enters  on  Call  Credit 
Control  Sheet,  date  credit 
is  audited  after  its  proper 
number. 

d.  Filed  in  Audit  by  serial 
order  and  date  for  3 
months. 

B.  Refunds 

Refunds  are  sent  to  the  cashier- 

bookkeeper  from  the  Return 

Room. 

1.  Cashier-bookkeeper 

a.  Signs  off  in  Return  Room 
book  for  all  cash  refunds. 

b.  Issues  bank  check  from 
body  of  call  and  places 
bank  check  number  on  it. 

c.  Detaches  stub  and  sends 
to  Audit  after  day’s  work 
is  balanced. 

d.  Files  body  of  call  alpha¬ 
betically  by  date  for  two 
years. 

2.  Audit 

a.  Sorts  stubs  into  depart¬ 
ment  and  sales  number. 

b.  Given  to  girls  who  sheet 
them  on  to  Clerk’s  Re¬ 
turn  Record  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Return  Record  slip. 

c.  Departmental  listing  made 
out  from  De])artment  Re¬ 
turn  Record. 

d.  Departmental  listing  bal¬ 
anced  with  cashier-book¬ 
keeper’s  total. 

e.  Sorted  by  serial  number. 

f.  Given  to  credit  girl  who 
enters  them  on  Call  Credit 
Control  Sheet,  placing  an 
“R”  in  front  of  the  date 
to  denote  refund. 

g.  Stubs  are  returned  to 
cashier-bookkeeper. 

3.  Cashier-bookkeeper 

a.  Files  stubs  by  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  date  indefinitely. 

C.  Cancellations 

Calls  that  require  adjustment,  re¬ 
pairs,  alteration,  or  that  bring  back 
no  merchandise  are  cancelled.  These 


calls  are  sent  from  the  Return  Room 
to  the  Audit  where  they  are  sorted 
by  serial  number. 

Each  day’s  work  is  given  an  arbi¬ 
trary  number  which  is  written  on 
the  back  of  the  last  credit. 


The  cancellations  are  entered  on 
the  Call  Credit  Control  Sheet  by 
this  number.  An  “X”  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  number  to  denote  a  can¬ 
cellation.  They  are  filed  by  serial 
numlier  indefinitely. 


Storage  Pick  Up  and  Delivery 


IT  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  store  service  coupled 
with  the  business  obtained  from  the 
repairing  and  conditioning  of  fur 
garments  through  this  service  is 
profitable. 

The  operation  of  the  service  en¬ 
tails  considerable  system  and  in  no 
small  measure  is  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  responsible  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  efficient  operation.  As 
the  result  of  several  requests  from 
some  of  our  member  stores  operat¬ 
ing  a  storage  service,  we  are  giving 
here  the  results  of  an  analysis  of 
several  questions  regarding  methods 
and  their  application  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  pickup  and  delivery  of 
storage  transactions. 

A  questionnaire  was  directed  to 
and  replies  received  from  30  mem- 
IxT  stores  located  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  Canada. 

1 — Pick  Up 

In  the  matter  of  pick-ups.  all 
stores  but  one  follow  the  same  meth¬ 
od  of  pick-up  of  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  returned  by  customers.  While 
the  call  form  differed  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  the  driver  checked  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  storage  and  gives  the 
customer  the  stub  as  a  receipt.  There 
is  however  this  difference  in  that  in 
15  instances,  the  drivers  sign  the 
customer’s  stub  receipt  which  was 
not  required  in  their  regular  pick 
up  transactions.  The  one  exception 
came  from  a  store  that  mailed  the 
customer  a  receipt  which  included 
an  insurance  blank  form  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  pick-up  at  the  store. 

2 — Insurance 

All  stores  reported  issuing  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  and  in  every  instance 
this  policy  is  mailed  to  the  customer 
after  the  merchandi.se  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  inspected  and  verified  for  in¬ 
surance  valuation. 

3 — Delivery 

Upon  delivery  of  storage  mer¬ 
chandise,  only  one  store  requires 
their  driver  to  open  up  the  delivery 
and  verify  the  contents. 

Only  one  store  reports  that  it 
picks  up  the  insurance  policy  from 


the  customer  and  states  that  consid¬ 
erable  time  is  sometimes  lost  l)y  the 
driver  in  that  the  customer  takes 
time  to  locate  the  policy. 

In  6  instances  the  driver  secures 
the  signed  receipt  or  stub  left  with 
the  customer  when  the  pick-up  was 
made. 

The  majority  of  the  stores  require 
a  signature  from  the  customer  iq)on 
delivery  of  her  stored  merchandise. 

With  the  exception  of  2  stores, 
the  pick-up  and  delivery  of  stored 
merchandise  is  made  through  their 
regular  pick-up  routes.  .Several  stores 
do  report  that  when  the  pick-up  and 
delivery  is  heavy  they  do  send  out 
special  trucks  for  this  service  be¬ 
yond  the  reasonable  amount  of  de¬ 
liveries  given  to  the  regular  routes. 

During  seasons  4  stores  maintain 
s])ecial  service  for  storage  pick-up 
and  delivery. 

The  stores  are  equally  divided  as 
to  their  methods  in  affecting  a  spread 
of  their  .storage  business  .seasonally 
in  order  to  avoid  heavy  peaks  in 
l>ick-up  and  delivery. 

4 — Promotion 

In  promoting  their  fur  storage 
business,  with  the  exception  of  one 
store,  all  stores  solicit  fur  storage 
business  through  new.spajier  adver¬ 
tising. 

Twenty-five  of  the  30  stores  re¬ 
adying  display  signs  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  store  and  in  elevators, 
calling  attention  to  their  storage 
service.  The  .stores  are  evenly  di¬ 
vided  in  their  practice  of  having 
salespeople  call  attention  to  the  stor¬ 
age  service  maintained  by  their 
.stores. 

.5 — Driver  Solicitation 

Twenty  stores  replying  use  their 
drivers  for  storage  solicitation.  A 
number  print  a  card  calling  attention 
to  the  storage  service  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  customer  that  the  driver 
presenting  the  card,  at  the  time  a 
delivery  is  made,  will  he  glad  to 
take  her  request  and  return  it  to  the 
store.  Others  in.struct  their  drivers 
to  make  the  solicitation  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Two  stores  pro¬ 
vide  their  drivers  with  a  list  of  the 
customers  having  previously  stored 
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merchandise  at  the  store  and  ask 
them  to  solicit  them  for  the  current 
storage  season. 

6 —  Bonus 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  11 
stores  provide  an  incentive  for  driv¬ 
ers  to  solicit  this  type  of  business 
for  their  stores. 

One  store  gives  its  drivers  a 
bonus  of  10  cents  for  each  storage 
pick-up  secured  and  an  additional  10 
cents  per  garment  if  the  pick-up  in¬ 
cludes  cleaning  and  repairing. 

Two  stores  pay  10  cents. 

Two  stores  pay  15  cents 

Two  stores  pay  25  cents. 

One  store  pays  10  cents  for  re¬ 
peat  business  and  25  cents  for  new 
business. 

One  store  pays  the  driver  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  at  the  regular 
overtime  rate  during  the  pick-up 
and  delivery  season. 

In  only  2  stores  is  there  an  effort 
made  through  the  driver  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  peak  in  delivering  stored 
merchandi.se  by  having  them  ask 
their  customers  to  agree  to  early 
delivery.  In  both  instances  the 
driver  is  paid  10  cents  for  each  de¬ 
livery. 

7 —  Remarks 

“The  numl)er  of  pieces  picked  up 
in  the  sections  where  driver  solicita¬ 
tion  was  used  increased,  and  the 
percent  of  increase  was  greater  than 
the  general  Fur  Storage  Department 
increase.  We  feel  that  this  can  only 
be  done  in  the  suburban  areas,  as  the 
increased  time  due  to  trying  to  con¬ 
tact  customers  personally,  in  city 
areas,  would  increase  the  cost  of 
delivery  too  much.” 

“When  deliveries  are  made,  there 
is  too  much  delay  by  the  customer 
in  finding  fur  storage  receipt.” 

“Our  present  system  works  satis- 
factorilv.  Delivery  of  stored  items 
is  handled  the  same  as  any  other 
transaction.  Our  greatest  problem 
is  the  pick-up  of  fur  coats  for  stor¬ 
age  only  as  far  as  the  method  of 
handling  the  garment  is  concerned. 
Our  trucks  are  not  equipped  with 
hand  rods,  therefore  the  garments 
cannot  be  placed  on  hangers;  the 
pick-up  is  also  made  by  our  regular 
deliver}!'  and  the  combination  of  fur 
coats  and  parcels  in  the  truck  at  the 
same  time  offers  a  problem  in  proper 
handling.” 

“We  formerly  operated  special 
cars  on  storage  work  alone  but  have 
found  it  more  satisfactory  to  include 
this  work  with  our  other  special  de¬ 


liveries.  We  maintain  complete  rec¬ 
ords  of  storage  deliveries  and  pick¬ 
ups  and  require  a  signature  for  all 
transfers  between  departments.” 

“We  have  a  Haskelite  ‘Plymctr 
storage  system,  which  is  operating 
very  splendidly ;  recently,  when  we 
completely  air  conditioned  our  store, 
this  system  was  tied  up  with  the  Fur 
Storage  system,  which  makes  for  an 
ideal  situation  and  operation.” 


WE  believe  your  maintenance 
and  garage  suix;rvisor  will  be 
interested  in  a  timely  message 
coming  from  an  expert  in  one  of 
the  larger  chemical  companies  in  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  anti¬ 
freeze  solution  which  many  of  our 
stores  use  in  fleet  operation. 

The  use  of  a  good  radiator-cleaner 
l)lus  the  application  of  a  good  corro¬ 
sion-inhibitor  will  save  many  dollars 
in  repair  bills  and  maintenance  costs. 
It  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  many 
winter  delays  in  operating  schedules 
that  can  usually  be  traced  to  the 
mal-functioning  of  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem.  We  feel  sure  stores  can  profit 
by  heeding  and  following  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given : 

“To  some  fleet  operators,  the 
vehicle  radiator  is  a  public  nuisance 
that  takes  too  much  water  in  the 
summer,  and  too  much  anti-freeze 
in  the  winter.  Careful  fleet  owners, 
however,  realize  that  the  radiator  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  vehi¬ 
cle’s  cooling  system  and  requires 
certain  specific  attention,  especially 
before  anti-freeze  is  added  for  win¬ 
ter  operation. 

“The  function  of  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  is  simple.  A  metal  jacket  .sur¬ 
rounds  the  motor;  as  the  water  cir¬ 
culates  in  this  jacket  it  carries  away 
the  heat  from  the  engine.  If  this 
water  were  not  cooled,  the  engine 
would  become  red  hot,  the  pistons 
would  expand  and  score  the  engine 
walls,  and  the  oil  and  grease  would 
dry  up.  This  would  cause  serious 
trouble,  and  require  costly  engine 
repairs. 

“However,  grease,  rust  and  dirt 
will  eventually  collect  on  the  inside 
walls  of  the  cooling  system  and  will 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the 
water.  (Grease  gets  in  through  the 
gaskets  and  water  pump,  dirt  collects 
from  the  hose,  etc.).  The  result  is 
an  overheated  engine. 

“For  that  reason  the  radiator 
should  be  cleaned  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Especially  before  adding  anti¬ 
freeze,  each  radiator  needs  a  thor- 


“The  present  system  is  the  result 
of  our  past  experience.  As  a  rule 
at  least  once  a  year  it  is  our  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  Fur  Storage  Department 
and  the  Delivery  Drivers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  over  our  Fur  Stor¬ 
age  solicitation  plans.  We  consider 
our  drivers  invaluable  to  our  Fur 
Storage  service,  and  they  are  better 
qualified  to  give  customers’  reactions 
l)oth  good  and  bad.” 


ough  cleaning  to  guarantee  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  cooling  solution  and 
prevent  overheating.  This  cleaning 
job  should  be  done  now,  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

“Some  fleet  operators  wait  until 
it  is  too  late  and  then  they  do  not 
have  time  to  give  their  radiators  a 
thorough  cleaning.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  drain  the  radiator 
and  fill  it  with  fresh  water,  l)ecause 
water  will  not  dissolve  the  scum  nor 
free  the  rust  deposits.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  water  contains  lime, 
which  in  itself  causes  scale  to  form 
in  the  radiator.  Nor  will  high-pres¬ 
sure  flushing  alone  do  the  job.  A 
strong  solvent  must  be  used  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  scum  before  flushing  will 
force  it  out. 

“Caution  should  be  used  in  select¬ 
ing  the  cleaning  agent  or  solvent  that 
is  poured  into  the  radiator.  Sal  soda, 
lye,  and  .some  other  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds  are  dangerous,  because  they 
attack  aluminum-alloy  found  in  many 
of  the  modern  engines.  However, 
there  is  no  danger  if  you  use  a  non¬ 
acid  radiator  cleaner  made  by  a  de¬ 
pendable  manufacturer  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  harmless  to  aluminum. 

“If  you  do  the  job  yourself  (and 
most  fleet  operators  will)  simply 
drain  the  radiator,  pour  in  the  clean¬ 
er  and  fill  up  with  water.  Run  the 
motor  about  thirty  minutes  with  the 
front  of  the  radiator  partly  covered 
to  cau.se  heating.  The  hot  solution 
will  circulate  while  the  motor  is 
running,  and  will  dissolve  the  scum. 

“Then  drain  the  radiator,  and  the 
scum  and  rust  particles  will  flow  out 
with  the  dirty  water.  Refill  the  radi¬ 
ator  with  fresh  water  and  run  the 
motor  until  the  water  warms  and 
opens  the  thermostat.  If  cold  water 
alone  is  used  for  fliushing  out  the 
cooling  system,  the  thermostat  will 
remain  closed,  preventing  the  water 
from  passing  through  the  radiator. 

“However,  if  you  put  in  fresh 
water  and  then  run  the  engine  a  few 
minutes,  the  water  will  circulate 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Breakage  and  Soilage 


Many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  flows 
through  the  average  receiving 
department  each  day.  It  must  lx*  re¬ 
ceived — checked  for  quantity — price 
marked — placed  in  reserve  stock  or 
delivered  directly  to  the  selling 
counters.  In  going  through  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  merchandise  prohahly  re¬ 
ceives  more  handlings  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  store.  And,  con.se- 
quently,  the  dangers  of  breakage  and 
soilage  are  greater. 

Do  we  emphasize  and  re-empha¬ 
size  to  our  enqdoyees,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  handling  merchandise  with. 
rea.sonahle  care — with  the  same  re¬ 
spect  as  if  it  actually  belonged  to 
them  ? 

Do  we  keep  l>efore  us  the  picture 
that  all  of  this  merchandise  repre¬ 
sents  dollar  hills?  If  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  heajied  in  a  receiving  de¬ 
partment  and  stockrooms,  were  sud¬ 
denly  convertetl  one  fine  day  through 
a  miracle  into  one  dollar  bills,  there 
would  he  a  frantic  rush  to  convert 
the  receiving  department  immedi¬ 
ately  into  an  armed  camp — the  hills 
would  be  handled  with  awe — they 
would  he  stacked  in  neat  and  orderly 
piles — we  would  he  eternally  vigilant 
in  seeing  that  every  loopliole  was 
closed  and  we  would  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  seeing  that  they  were 
pro])erly  counted  and  accounted  for. 
\\  e  would  strive  for  the  greatest  ])os- 
sihle  amount  of  cleanliness — dust 
would  have  no  place  on  our  marking 
tables. 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  beautiful 
modern  store  whose  selling  floors  arc 
the  very  acme  of  cleanliness,  and 
been  properly  shocked  when  you 
went  l)ehind  the  scenes  to  find  that 
its  reserve  or  forward  stockrooms 
were  in  a  dejdorahle  condition  with 
dusty  shelves  and  stock  aisles  th.at 
needed  sweeping?  Here  we  have  a 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  ]x?rhaps  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  { some  ])erhaps  sub¬ 
ject  to  soilage)  in  dirty  surround- 
Quite  a  contrast  to  the  selling 

floors. 

\\’e  cannot  engender  in  our  em¬ 
ployees  respect  for  merchandise  if 
our  stockrooms  are  not  clean — if  we 
do  not  carefully  cover  merchandise 


susceptible  to  soilage  when  it  re¬ 
mains  on  a  marking  table  overnight 
— if  checkers  and  markers  do  not 
dust  the  marking  tables  each  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  first  order  of  business. 

Handling  merchandise  with  care 
is  not  only  a  receiving  dejiartment 
])rohlem — it  is  a  store-7oide  problem. 
Mishandling  of  merchandise  results 
in  unnecessary  losses  through  mark- 
downs  because  of  breakage  and  soil- 
age.  If  only  one  piece  of  merchandise 
is  mistreated  each  day  by  every  store 
employee  coming  in  contact  with 
merchandise,  the  loss  in  the  course 
of  a  year  will  he  substantial. 

Some  receiving  managers  have 
had  signs  ])laced  in  the  reserve  stock- 
rooms  and  in  the  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  area  reading,  "Handle  this  mer¬ 
chandise  as  if  it  were  your  own.’’ 


Faulty  Packing 

In  your  efforts  to  reduce  damage 
to  merchandise  in  transit  through  in¬ 
forming  your  vendors  of  instances 
of  faulty  ])acking.  you  will  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  three  idiotographs  sent  us 
by  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  with  accompanying  comments: 


1 — Shows  what  hai)i)ens  to  pull- 
up  or  occasional  chairs,  which  very 
frefiuently  are  not  jirotected  other 
than  with  a  wrai^ping  of  pajier,  often 
the  ix)orest  f|uality  at  that.  It  is  very 
difficult,  and  frequently  impossihle. 
to  find  a  place  in  the  freight  car  where 
chairs  packed  in  this  manner  will  ride 
safely.  More  chairs  are  damaged 
than  any  other  article  of  furniture. 


2 — Shows  damage  to  novelty  fur¬ 
niture  enclosed  in  a  carton  without 
any  collars  or  cushions  or  other  in- 
si(ie  ])acking  to  hold  the  article 
securely  in  place,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  crushed  from  the  weight  of 
other  packages  in  the  vehicle  or  from 
shocks  in  handling.  The  mortality 
of  this  class  of  furniture  is  extremely 
high,  not  generally  due  to  inade- 
(piacy  of  the  fibre  carton,  hut  most 
largely  due  to  the  failure  to  use  any, 
or  sufficient,  well  designed  inside 
jiacking. 


3 — Speaks  for  itself.  No  carrier, 
railroad  or  truck  could  he  expected 
to  deliver  mattresses  in  clean,  sale¬ 
able  condition,  packed  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

*  ♦  * 

The  railroad  loss  and  damage  pre¬ 
vention  officials  are  making  every 
effort  to  educate  their  pick-up  and 
deliverv  truckmen  in  all  the  details 
of  careful  handling  on  and  off  trucks, 
stowing  in  trucks,  etc.,  in  order  to 
reduce  damage. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  damage  and  want  to 
do  your  part,  may  we  suggest  you 
instruct  your  platform  receiving 
clerk  to  rejwrt  to  you  all  instances 
of  im])roper  unloading  of  shipments 
off  I’  and  D  trucks,  caused  by  the 
truck  not  having  sufficient  help,  l)e- 
ing  without  proper  e(iui])ment  such 
as  skids,  etc.  The  carriers  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  rejjort  such 
instances  to  the  local  freight  agent, 
or  to  the  freight  claim  agent,  or  for 
that  matter  to  the  freight  claim  pre¬ 
vention  officer  of  the  railroad,  there¬ 
by  enabling  the  carriers  to  take 
proper  corrective  action  with  the 
truckman. 

W  ill  you  please  send  this  depart¬ 
ment  copies  of  letters  written  either 
to  manufacturers  calling  attention  to 
faulty  i)acking.  or  to  carriers  with 
respect  to  bad  handling  of  shipments 
by  P  and  D  trucks? 

Ready-to-Wear  by  Parcel 
Post 

Several  members  have  recently  in¬ 
formed  us  that  during  the  last  three 
months  they  have  exi)erienced  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of 
ready-to-wear  shipments  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  parcel  post  from  manu¬ 
facturers  located  in  New  York  City 
instead  of  through  their  consolidat¬ 
ing  agencies. 

W  ill  you  ])lease  let  this  depart¬ 
ment  know  whether  your  parcel  post 
shipments  of  ready-to-wear  have  in¬ 
creased  ?  As  parcel  post  shipments  of 
ready-to-wear  usually  cost  more  than 
shi])ments  through  your  packing 
com]>any  or  any  other  consolidating 
agency  you  may  use.  we  assume  that 
you  are  charging  back  the  tran.six)r- 
tation  differente  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Conveyor 

Lamson  Ifrothers  in  Toledo  have 
installed  an  overhead  conveyor  in 
their  receiving  department  for  the 
prompt  dispo.sal  of  empty  corrugated 
bo.xes  and  other  waste  ])acking  ma¬ 
terials,  e.\cei)t  wooden  boxes  or 
crates,  .\fter  the  merchandise  is  un¬ 
packed.  the  container  is  tossed  on 
the  conveyor  and  when  the  conveyor 
is  full,  it  is  placed  in  operation.  It 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  department  and  connects  with  a 
rubbish  chute. 

In  this  way.  they  conserve  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  simce  which  is  at 
a  premium,  instead  of  following  the 
usual  practice  of  setting  aside  a  stor¬ 
age  area  for  the  accumulation  of  this 
waste  material  until  disposed  of  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 


Sequins 

In  order  to  reduce  returns  by  cus¬ 
tomers  of  garments  and  certain  other 
accessories  bearing  secptin  trims,  R. 
G.  Brown  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chairman  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  informs  us  that  in  their  re¬ 
ceiving  department  they  are  attach¬ 
ing  a  tag  on  such  merchandise  l)ear- 
ing  the  following  instructions  to  the 
customer : 

SEQUINS 

.Arc  frasile  and  must  l>e  handled  with 
care  to  give  satisfactory  service.  Pro¬ 


tect  against  heat,  moisture  and  rough 
handling. 

Identifying  Slow-Sellers 

From  C.  J.  Murphy  of  Madigan 
Brothers,  Chicago,  comes  the  inter- 
e.sting  information  that  they  have 
now  commenced  to  use  a  different 
colored  ink  on  jirice  tickets  for  each 
season  so  that  their  selling  force  may 
easily  identify  old  season  merchan¬ 
dise  and  dispose  of  it. 


Plan  for  Spring  Credit  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


2.  Men's  I  fear 

Dear  Customer : 

You  completed  a  very  satisfactory 
clothing  budget  account  with  us  a  few 
months  ago,  and  we  hoi)e  that  this  method 
of  purchasing  your  clothes  will  prove  a 
real  convenience  in  buying  your  new 
spring  outfit. 

Our  Men's  Department  has  assembled 
a  most  comi)lete  as.sortment  of  cpiality 
clothes  for  men  and  young  men,  at  un¬ 
usually  low  prices — with  every  accessory 
in  the  way  of  hats,' shirts,  ties  and  shoes. 

W’e  invite  you  to  come  in  to  onr  .Men’s 
Department  and  “Dress  Up”  for  Easter, 
using  the  good  budget  credit  which  you 
have  already  established  here.  .Ml  that  is 
necessary  for  you  to  do  is  come  to  the 
Credit  Otlice,  on  the  Fifth  Floor,  at  the 
time  your  purchases  are  made  and  arrange 
for  the  usual  budget  terms. 

It  will  I)e  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
so(!n  in  our  Men’s  shop  on  the  First 
Floor. 

Cordially, 

The  Emporii  m 

F.  D.  Francis,  Credit  Sales  Mgr. 

3.  Women’s  Apparel 

Dear  Customer: 

You  purchased  wearing  apparel  on  a 
budget  account  a  few  months  ago.  and 
the  promi)tness  with  which  you  met  the 
payments  was  very  much  appreciated. 

No  doubt,  you  will  find  this  same  kind 
of  budget  a  convenience  in  your  spring 
shopping.  Your  new  blaster  wardrobe, 
comi)lete  with  all  accessories  (shoes,  hats, 
gloves.  i)urses,  etc.)  may  l)e  imrchased  on 
this  plan — in  fact  all  memlters  of  the 
family  may  be  outfitted  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  new  clothes  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  i)aying  the  entire  amount  of  luir- 
chase  at  one  time. 

Our  new  spring  dres.ses,  en.sembles, 
suits  and  coats,  in  most  attractive  stvles 
and  color.s,  with  vonthful.  flattering  lines, 
are  offered  at  prices  which  arc  truly  ex¬ 
ceptional.  A  visit  to  our  second  floor 
will  convince  you  of  these  unusual  values 
which  are  offered,  with  the  added  con¬ 
venience  of  our  aiiparel  budget. 

Do  come  in  soon,  for  it  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  re-0|)cn  this  account  for  vou. 

Cordially, 

Frank  D.  Francis. 

Credit  Sales  Manager 

The  Emporium 


(d)  Letters  sent  to  employees  of 
business  institutions: 

Dear  Sir: 

You  must  certainly  feel  enthusiastic 
about  the  bank  with  which  you  are  asso¬ 
ciated — and  justly  so,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  n:ition’s  rei)resentative  institutions. 

We,  too,  down  here  are  i)roud  of  The 
May  Company,  and  lielieve  ours  is  the 
dominant  store. 

Considering  values,  stvle  and  service, 
we  are  well  eciuipiied,  and  anxious,  to  fill 
your  home  and  personal  needs. 

NOW  TO  THE  POINT 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  larger 
number  of  your  associates  are  patrons  of 
this  store— and  we  would  also  like  to 
have  yon  as  a  charge  customer;  if  you 
will  signify  yonr  apiu'oval  on  the  enclosed 
card,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  decide,  and 
thanks. 

\’ery  truly  yours. 

The  May  Company 

G.  C.  Driver,  Credit  Manager 

Dear  Customer: 

H;ive  you  ever  considered  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  having  a  charge  account  at  Lans- 
burgh’s? 

In  the  p;ist  few  years,  l.;inshurgh’s  has 
etdianced  its  reputation  for  catering  to 
men  by  the  addition  of  such  reputable 
lines  of  luercbaiidise  as  Simon-.Ackerman 
suits,  Xuun-nush  shoes,  .Arrow  shirts, 
and  scores  of  other  names  with  which  you 
are  familiar. 

If  you  have  not  l)eeu  in  the  habit  of 
making  your  personal  purcluises  in  de- 
jxartment  stores,  we  l>elieve  you  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  ;it  the  large  assort¬ 
ments  stocked  by  our  men’s  sh(>i)s. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  come  ti> 
the  store  in  person  to  api)ly  for  an  ac¬ 
count.  Simply  fill  in  the  enclosed  api>li- 
cation  card  and  mail  it  to  us  in  the  en¬ 
closed  self-addressed  enveloiH-,  which  re- 
(ptires  no  i)ostage. 

May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  soon? 

Y^ours  very  truly, 

Sol  Lansburgh,  President 
*  ♦  * 

(e)  Letter  sent  to  Xaval  Officer’s 
Zi’ije : 

Dear  Mrs. - : 

A'our  shopping  excursion  one  of  these 
days  will  (|uite  naturally  bring  you  to  our 
interesting  city. 


December,  1937 
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We  hoi)e  your  plans  will  include  a  visit 
to  our  store  and  its  many  interesting  de¬ 
partments,  including  luncheon  in  our  de¬ 
lightful  Tea  Room.  Possibly  you  can 
plan  to  meet  a  friend  in  the  Ladies 
Lounge.  Regardless  of  your  purpose,  we 
want  yon  to  feel  at  home  in  our  store. 

In  order  that  shopping  may  be  made 
more  convenient  for  you,  we  have  opened 
a  regular  charge  account  in  your  name. 
Use  it  when  you  can  and  see  how  con¬ 
venient  it  can  he  when  all  you  need  say 
is  “Charge  It!” 

Your  visit  to  our  store  will  be  sin¬ 
cerely  api)reciated.  We  invite  you  to  call 
and  use  your  charge  account  on  your 
next  visit  to  Oakland. 

Cordially  yours, 

The  H.  C.  Capwell  Co. 

H.  L.  Bunker,  Credit  Manager 

Employee  Campaigns 

The  third  credit  sales  promotion 
activity  consisting  of  internal  em¬ 
ployee  campaigns  is  becoming  more 
widespread  all  the  time.  Another 
such  campaign  which  has  just  been 
brought  to  our  attention  was  used 
very  successfully  by  the  Edward 
Wren  Company  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  An  outline  in  the  form  of  an 
Employee  Bulletin  on  this  plan 
which  was  undertaken  during  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Edward  Wren  Company  New 
•  Account  Campaign 

Effective  February  1,  and  continuing 
for  sixty  days,  or  until  March  31,  we 
offer  this  very  unusual  opportunity  to  add 
extra  money  to  your  regular  income. 

All  employees  of  The  Edward  Wren 
Company  can  take  a  part  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  It  will  enable  them  to  make  friends 
and  customers  for  The  Edward  Wren 
Company,  and  also  profit  bv  it. 

HERE’S  HOW! 

For  every  new-  charge  account  opened 
which  becomes  active  within  90  days, 
50^  will  be  paid. 

In  Addition: 

$12.50  will  be  paid  to  the  person  secur¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  active  ac¬ 
counts. 

$10.00  will  be  paid  to  the  person  secur¬ 
ing  the  second  largest  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts. 

$7.50  will  be  paid  to  the  person  secur¬ 
ing  the  third  largest  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts. 

$5.00  will  be  paid  to  the  person  secur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  largest  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts. 

$2.50  will  be  paid  to  the  person  secur¬ 
ing  the  fifth  largest  number  of  active 
accounts. 

Special  credit  application  blanks  will 
be  used,  and  will  be  available  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

Every  application  must  give  complete 
information,  and  be  signed  by  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

If  the  applicant  is  contacted  in  the  store, 
and  it  is  convenient,  send  him  to  the 
Credit  Department  where  the  application 
will  be  taken,  and  you  will  receive  the 
credit.  Do  not  antagonize  the  applicant 
by  insisting  that  he  go  to  the  Credit  De¬ 
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partment.  If  he  objects,  take  the  appli¬ 
cation  yourself  and  turn  it  in  to  the  Credit 
Department  at  the  end  of  each  day.  If 
you  need  help  or  advice  on  any  of  the 
above  matters,  consult  with  the  Credit 
Department  or  Mr.  Hickey. 

Every  employee  will  be  a  promotion 
ambassador  for  the  store.  The  field  is 
unlimited — friends,  relatives,  cash  and 
C.O.D.  customers,  lay-away  customers — 


these  are  all  good  prospects. 

Members  of  the  Credit  Office  will  not 
participate  in  this  campaign.  The  delivery 
truck  drivers  will  participate  to  the  extent 
of  receiving  the  bonus  of  50^  for  each 
new  account  but  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  special  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  place  cash  awards. 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  to  help 
yourself  and  the  store  you  represent! 


New  Tax  Study 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


lions  on  the  distribution  concerning 
the  shifting  of  taxes  from  the  actual 
taxpayer  to  consumer,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property  and  income 
from  different  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  In  Illinois,  the  taxes  paid  by 
such  a  worker  will  range  from 
15.0^  to  19.3%  of  income.  The 
$2000  income  worker  will  pay  from 
14.2%  to  17.2%  in  New  York  and 
from  14.2%  to  18.2%  in  Illinois. 

The  causes  of  these  disparities  be¬ 
tween  the  two  income  classes  are 
the  hidden  taxes  which  bear  heavy 
on  necessities  of  life.  The  less 
money  an  individual  earns  fhe 
greater  is  likely  to  be  the  percentage 
of  his  income  that  must  go  for  these 
necessities  with  their  burden  of  hid¬ 
den  taxes. 

Another  study  which  the  volume 
includes  is  “A  Comparison  of  the 
.Aggregate  Burden  of  Federal  and 
State  Income  Taxes  in  Eleven 
Selected  States”.  Professor  Carl 
Shoup  of  Columbia  University  di¬ 
rected  this  studv  which  reveals  that 


the  net  additional  burden  due  to  a 
State  income  tax  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  4%  of  an  individual’s 
total  income  and  usually  less,  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
levy  allows  deductions  of  amounts 
paid  as  State  income  taxes  and  some 
States  allow  deductions  of  Federal 
taxes  paid. 

Another  study,  although  highly 
technical,  explains  in  detail  the  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  pursued  in  “Esti¬ 
mating  Income  and  Estate  Tax 
Yield”. 

Space  does  not  permit  further 
comment  on  the  book  aside  from 
mentioning  the  remaining  studies : 
“Cost  of  Administering  Various 
State  and  Local  Taxes” ;  “State 
Property  Taxes” ;  “Estimate  of 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Expendi¬ 
tures,  1936-1940”;  and  “Studies  of 
State  and  Local  Tax  Systems”. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  students 
of  taxation  and  to  professional 
economists.  It  is  most  carefully  and 
painstakingly  done. — H.  I.  K. 


National  Home  Construction  Week 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


of  procuring  the  original 
mortagage  and  its  extension 
at  maturity,  second  mort¬ 
gage  rates,  and  many  other 
excesses,  have  been  curbed 
and  eliminated. 

(c)  No  man  can  lose  his  home 
because  of  inability  to  refi¬ 
nance  a  short-term  mortgage 
loan,  which  is  due  at  a  time 
of  stress  or  panic.  So  long 
as  he  keeps  his  end  of  the 
bargain,  the  loan  cannot  be 
demanded  and  he  can  pay 
the  mortgage  in  full  over 
the  number  of  years  he 
chooses  as  the  term  of  the 
loan. 

(d)  The  amount  of  monthly 
payments  on  the  mortgage 
should  be  clearly  stated  and 
repeated  over  and  over,  so 


that  the  everyday  man  will 
understand  that  the  total 
payments  per  month  will 
approximate  what  a  family 
ordinarily  pays  for  rent. 

(e)  A  home  can  be  bought  with 
a  down-payment  of  10%  if 
the  present  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  goes  through. 

National  Home  Construction  week 

\Ve  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
articles  written  for  The  Bulletin 
that  retailing  would  be  one  of  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  a  nation-wide 
housing  movement,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  intelligent  selfishness, 
retailers  can  well  afford  to  become 
the  flywheel  of  the  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  mass  conscious¬ 
ness  towards  home-owning  and  rent¬ 
ing.  To  this  end,  it  is  our  suggestion 
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Read  carefully  the  attached  letter 
from  the  office  manager  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  stores  in  the 
South.  If  your  store  could  benefit 
from  these  same  advantages  —  get 
in  touch  with  the  local  National  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  will  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  of  a  National 
System — with  no  obligation  to  you. 


^  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Caih  Reghlert  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Analysis  Machines  *  Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Posting  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 


Send  for  National’s  Payroll 
Plans  that  provide  records  which 
conform  with  Social  Security 
Legislation. 
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that  retailers  organize  a  National 
Home  Construction  Week  tluring 
1938,  and  do  the  spade-work  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  create  a  market  for 
small  homes,  as  follows: 

1.  To  confer  with  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing  instruments  in  the  area,  includ¬ 
ing  the  representatives  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  and  similar  state 
agencies  where  they  exist. 

2.  To  round  up  the  resixjnsihle 
•elements  in  the  area  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  sub-division 
•of  land  and  the  construction  of 
houses,  including  architects,  realtors, 
contractors  and  ojjerative  builders 
and  distributors  of  building  mate¬ 
rial. 

3.  To  arrange  for  a  tie-in  between 
newspapers  and  merchants  for  the 
use  of  their  publicity  mediums,  in- 
oluding  radio  and  circularization. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  organization 
of  conferences  with  lalor  represen¬ 
tatives  to  remove  one  of  the  serious 
•deterrents  to  residential  construction 
at  this  time  and  to  bring  about  a  fair 
solution  of  the  problem  of  high 
labor  cost.  A  man  earning  $6  a  day, 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  house  built 
by  a  workman  earning  $12  a  day. 
However,  if  labor  is  to  be  asked  to 
take  a  substantial  markdown  there 
•ought  to  be  assurance  of  a  reason¬ 
able  annual  wage-roll  to  the  artisan. 
Many  may  scoff  at  the  possibilities 
of  getting  labor  to  agree,  but  the 
problem  has  never  been  approached 
in  an  altogether  constructive  fashion 
in  the  past  and  the  retailer  can 
wield  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
settlement  of  this  difficulty.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  conferences  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  arranged  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  will  fully  consider  the  labor 
problem  and  retailing  should  care- 
iully  note  the  progress  and  make  a 
genuine  effort  to  help  the  situation 
in  the  respective  states. 

5.  To  promote  a  National  Home 
Construction  IV eek,  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  for  the  great 
masses  of  potential  buyers  in  the 
community,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  70%  of  family  in¬ 
comes  are  less  than  $2500  per  year. 
This  National  Home  Construction 
Week  can  be  dramatically  built  up 
through  a  nation-wide  radio  hookup, 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  officials  of  the  government  and 
leaders  in  finance,  construction, 
labor  and  commerce  could  partici¬ 
pate.  The  time  and  manner  in  which 
meetings  for  this  purpose  should  be 
held,  the .  communities'  in  which  it 
shall  be  done  simultaneously,  the 


type  of  the  meeting,  etc.,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  detailed  plan  after  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  have  been  arranged. 

This  means  a  lot  of  leg-work  for 
the  retailers  in  each  community,  but 
it  will  be  a  contribution  towards  the 
making  of  a  New  America;  it  will 


expand  purchasing  j)ower;  and  it 
will  give  a  great  many  people  living 
in  hand-me-down  habitations  a  new 
lease  on  life!  The  great  bulwark 
of  our  national  stability  is  a  man 
earning  a  decent  living  securely 
sheltered  in  a  home  of  his  o^m! 


Furniture  Location  Tag  Procedure 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


listed  on  same  load  slip  with  sold 
furniture. 

J.  Credits 

The  warehouse  credit  clerk  will 
receive  from  the  United  Parcel : 

All  furniture  returned  with 
call  credits  for  which  customer 
is  to  receive  credit  or  for  which 
the  furniture  is  to  be  repaired 
and  sent  again  to  the  customer. 

All  furniture  returned  with 
Cash,  Charge  or  C.O.D.  sales- 
checks  when  furniture  is  re¬ 
turned  for 

(a)  Credit 

(b)  Wrong  Address 

(c)  Hold  for  Future  Delivery 

(d)  Damage 

(e)  Wrong  Goods 

1.  Credit  clerk  will  check  furniture 
with  call  credit  or  salescheck  as 
the  case  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  present  procedure  and 
will  list  each  piece  of  furniture 
on  a  sheeting  of  returns.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  credit  clerk  will  write 
a  location  tag  for  each  piece  of 
furniture  showing  on  this  loca¬ 
tion  tag  the  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  called  for  on  both  the 
stock  card  and  furniture  stub 
portion  of  the  tag.  Credit  Clerk 
must  be  sure  to  remove  any  old 
tags  which  may  be  on  the  furni¬ 
ture. 

2.  The  Credit  clerk  will  attach  the 
new  location  tag  to  each  piece  of 
furniture,  remove  stock  card  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tag  and  attach  the 
stock  card  to  the  call  credit  or 
salescheck  representing  the  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  furniture.  He 
will  also  note  the  tag  number  op¬ 
posite  the  corresponding  entry  on 
the  sheeting  of  returns. 

3.  In  case  the  piece  of  furniture  is 
damaged  the  credit  clerk  will 
mark  an  “X”  on  the  stock  card 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
and  will  mark  the  back  of  the 
salescheck  or  call  credit  with  the 
word  “Shop”  if  the  merchandise 
is  to  be  repaired  and  sent  out 
again,  and  with  the  w'ords  “Shop 
to  Stock”  if  the  merchandise  is 


to  be  put  in  stock  after  being 
repaired.  The  credit  clerk  will 
make  the  same  notations  whether 
“Shop”  or  “Shop  to  Stock”  on 
the  back  of  the  location  stub  at¬ 
tached  to  the  furniture. 

4.  The  credit  clerk  will  then  send 
the  sheeting  of  returns,  sales- 
checks  and  call  credits  with  the 
stock  cards  attached,  to  the 
W'arehouse  Office. 

5.  The  credit  clerk  will  send  the 
furniture  to  stock  or  to  the  shop 
as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  shop  will  repair  “Shop”  fur¬ 
niture.  The  shop  will  receive  a 
customer’s  own  salescheck  and 
the  stock  card  from  the  furniture 
office  and  will  attach  them  to  the 
furniture  and  send  it  to  the 
checking  desk.  The  shop  will  re¬ 
pair  “Shop  to  Stock”  furniture 
and  send  it  to  the  stockman  and 
will  prepare  a  list  of  this  furni¬ 
ture  for  Unit  Control. 

Stockmen 

Stockmen  will  put  the  furniture 
received  from  credit  clerk  and  shop 
in  to  stock,  mark  the  location  on 
the  location  stub  and  send  location 
stub  to  the  Warehouse  Office  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  with  new 
merchandise. 

U'arehouse  Office 

The  Warehouse  Office  will  check 
the  location  stubs  received  from  the 
stockman  against  the  sheeting  of  re¬ 
turns  to  be  sure  that  all  location 
stubs  are  sent  to  the  Office.  The 
Warehouse  Office  will  check  all  call 
credits  and  saleschecks  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  a  stock  card  attached 
for  each  pieec  of  furniture  listed 
thereon. 

Call  Credits 

1.  In  the  case  of  call  credits  for 
which  the  customer  is  to  receive 
credit  the  Warehouse  Office  will 
send  the  call  credit  with  stock 
cards  to  the  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments  where  they  will  be  picked 
up  by  the  store  credit  clerk  who 
will  write  credit  number  on  the 
folio  copy  of  the  salescheck  in 
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A  imall  six-column  calculator  For 
handling  small  amounts.  It  assures 
low  equipment  costs  where  a  machine 
of  larger  capacity  is  not  required. 


The  many  styles  of  Burroughs  Cal¬ 
culators  include  machines  of  six, 
ten  and  fourteen  column  totaling 
capacities,  fractional  keyboards, 
electric  or  hand  operation. 


Burroughs 


NEW  FEATURES 

in  the 

ENTIRE  LINE  OF 
BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 


ELECTRIC  DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


Burroughs  Electric  Calculator  wRh 
Simplified  Subtraction.  New  speed, 
new  ouiet  operation,  new  style.  Ten 
and  fourteen  column  capacities. 


Provides  a  faster,  simpler  way  to  accumulate  individual  calcu¬ 
lations  into  a  grand  total.  Direct  subtraction,  fast  electric 
transfer,  electric  clearance,  and  positive  electric  key  touch, 
speed  up  the  work  and  enforce  accuracy.  Other  Burroughs 
Calculators  of  various  totaling  capacities  also  have  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  advantages  and  new  styles;  thus,  you  can  select 
the  one  that  will  give  you  the  shortest,  simplest  operation, 
on  your  particular  job.  For  a  demonstration  or  complete 
information,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6802  SECOND  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


TWO  TOTALS 

The  individual  totals 
in  the  front  dials  are 
transferred  electri¬ 
cally  to  the  rear  dials 
where  they  accumulate 
into  a  grand  total. 


FAST. . .  QUIET 
ELECTRIC 


DIRECT 
SUBTRACTION 


A  mere  touch  of  this  key  sub- 
tracts  an  amount  directly 
from  the  grand  total  without 
the  use  of  complements. 


THERE’S  A  BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  CALCULATING 


accordance  with  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  and  send  the  stock  cards 
with  the  white  copy  of  the  call 
credit  to  the  Unit  Control. 

2.  In  the  case  of  call  credits  where 
the  furniture  is  to  be  repaired 
and  returned  to  the  customer  the 
Warehouse  Office  will  write  a 
customer’s  own  salescheck  for 
the  furniture  and  send  the  call 
credit  with  the  stock  cards  at¬ 
tached  and  the  customer’s  own 
saleschecks  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justment.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justments  will  check  with  the 
warehouse  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  damage  and  possible  delivery 
date,  and  when  the  furniture  is 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  send  customer’s  own 
salescheck  and  stock  card  to  the 
warehouse  to  have  the  furniture 
delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  salescheck  procedure. 

Cash  and  Charge  Saleschecks 

1.  In  the  case  of  Cash  or  Charge 
saleschecks  representing  custom¬ 
er's  refusals,  the  Warehouse 
Office  will  write  a  call  credit  for 
the  furniture  and  send  the  call 
credit  with  the  stock  card  and 
the  salescheck  to  the  Bureau  of 
Adjustments  where  they  will  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
straight  call  credit  (explained 
above). 

2.  In  the  case  of  Cash  or  Charge 
saleschecks  where  the  furniture 
is  returned  for  wrong  address  or 
to  be  held  for  future  delivery  the 
warehouse  will  send  the  sales¬ 
checks  and  stock  cards  attached 
to  the  Bureau  of  Adjustments. 
The  Bureau  of  Adjustments  will 
contact  the  customer  as  to  the 
correct  address  or  future  deliv¬ 
ery  date  and  will  handle  transac¬ 
tion  according  to  salescheck  pro¬ 
cedure  from  that  point  on. 

3.  In  the  case  of  Cash  or  Charge 
saleschecks  representing  furni¬ 
ture  returned  because  of  wrong 
goods  the  warehouse  will  give  the 
salescheck  and  the  stock  card  to 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustments  and 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustments  will 
return  salescheck  and  stock  card 
to  the  Unit  Control  requesting 
stock  cards  for  the  right  furni¬ 
ture. 

C.O.D.  Saleschecks 

1.  In  the  case  of  C.O.D.  saleschecks 
for  furniture  returned  for  credit 
the  warehouse  will  write  a  regu¬ 
lar  C.O.D.  credit  in  accordance 
with  the  present  procedure  and 
will  send  the  salescheck.  stock 


card  and  C.O.D.  credits  to  the 
Bureau  of  Adjustments.  The 
Bureau  of  Adjustments  will 
handle  the  C.O.D.  credits  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  and  give  the  credits  with 
the  stock  cards  to  the  store  credit 
clerk  who  will  send  the  credits 
with  the  stock  cards  to  the  Unit 
Control. 

2.  In  the  case  of  C.O.D.  saleschecks 
returned  because  of  wrong  ad¬ 
dress,  for  future  delivery  or 
wrong  goods  the  warehouse  will 
write  a  C.O.D.  credit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  present  procedure 
and  will  send  C.O.D.  credit  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Auditing  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  addition  the  Warehouse 
Office  will  write  a  send  again 
salescheck  and  send  the  send 
again  salescheck  wdth  the  C.O.D. 
salescheck  and  the  Stock  Cards 
to  the  Bureau  of  Adjustments. 
The  Bureau  of  Adjustments  will 
contact  the  customer.  The  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  sent  out  again  will  be 


sent  in  accordance  with  the 
salescheck  procedure,  and  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  credited  will  be  credit¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  C.O.D. 
credit  procedure. 

Unit  Control 

The  Unit  Control  will  post  all 
call  credits  and  C.O.D.  credits  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  store  credit  clerk  to 
their  Unit  Control  records  and  will 
file  stock  cards.  In  the  case  of  dam¬ 
aged  furniture  the  Unit  Control  sig¬ 
nals  the  stock  cards  and  puts  them 
in  file.  When  the  listing  of  repaired 
furniture  is  received  from  the  ware¬ 
house,  Unit  Control  removes  signal 
and  erases  “X”  on  the  stock  cards 
for  the  repaired  furniture.  Unit 
Control  will  contact  warehouse  lie- 
fore  using  a  stock  card  which  still 
bears  an  “X”. 

K.  Countermands 

Countermands  originate  as  at 
present  with  salesman  or  Bureau  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Small  Store  Functional  Budgeting 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


this  purpose  and  the  balance  equally 
proportioned  over  the  year.  Fuel 
and  light  were  then  proportioned  to 
the  months  on  the  basis  of  the  store’s 
])revious  year’s  experience.  The 
total  dollars  allocated  to  each  month 
were  then  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  monthly  proportion  of  sales,  the 
same  as  with  administration  exjiense. 

A  similar  procedure  was  followed 
with  respect  to  Buying  Expense,  a 
slight  variation  being  made  season¬ 
ally  to  allow  for  the  fluctuation  in 
the  exjjense  of  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  Publicity  and 
Selling  expenses,  the  monthly  dis¬ 
tribution  was  made  largely  upon  the 
store’s  previous  experience,  due  to 
monthly  variations  generally  and  the 
store’s  selling  events  in  particular. 
Basic  salaries  w’ere  used,  to  which 
was  added  an  estimated  amount  for 
extra  help  in  those  months  in  which 
l^rincipal  promotions  occurred. 

The  second  store  took  the  Har¬ 
vard  figures  and  worked  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  a  typical 
expense  set-up  for  a  million  dollar 
volume.  But  instead  of  carrying  this 
out  for  the  functional  groups  only, 
the  job  was  detailed  for  every  item 
of  expense. 

The  method  of  distributing  this 
expense  by  months,  however,  was 
quite  different  from  that  employed 
by  the  first  store.  Each  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  was  classified  according  to  the 
following  group ; 


Group  1 — Fixed  monthly  dollar 
amounts. 

Group  2 — Variable  according  to 
dollar  sales  volume. 

Group  3 — Variable  according  to 
unit  transactions. 

Group  A — Variable  according  to 
season. 

The  controller  of  the  second  store 
reports:  “By  having  this  type  of 
distribution,  we  have  arrived  at  an 
expense  budget  that  is  amazingly  ac¬ 
curate.  For  instance,  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year,  actual  ex¬ 
penses  have  fallen  within  6/10  of 
one  percent  of  the  budget  as  set  out’’. 

When  the  method  used  by  the 
first  store  was  described  to  this  con¬ 
troller,  he  felt  that  such  procedure 
was  not  quite  accurate.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  store,  he  noted,  dis¬ 
tributed  administrative  expense  ac¬ 
cording  to  dollar  sales  volume.  This 
he  considered  unsound.  fi)r.  he 
pointed  out.  a  great  portion  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  exix?nse  is  strictly  a 
fixed  item  in  dollars  and  cents  each 
month.  Of  course,  some  small  ix)r- 
tions  of  it  vary  by  the  other  varia¬ 
bles  figured  into  the  method  of  the 
second  store. 

The  N.R.D.G..\.  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  passing  on  to  its  members 
any  other  methods  for  budgeting 
functional  expense  which  have  been 
used  with  success  in  smaller  volume 
stores. 
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These  are  two  of  the  Escalators  which  have  given  such  good 
service  at  Gimbels  for  many  years  and  have  now  been  replaced 
by  the  type  of  modern  Otis  streamlined  Elscalators  shown  above. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  Where  Escalators  move,  merchandise  moves 
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The  following  statement  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Otis  Elevator  Company  from  Mr.  Jacques  Blum,  President 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  of  Pittsburgh: 

.“IW  look  forward  to  the  Christmas  season  when  these 
twelve  new  Escalators,  eight  of  which  are  of  four-foot  width, 
will  eliminate  the  terrific  congestion  which  has  been  a  great 
source  of  personal  concern  to  me  during  the  past  few  years’' 


Adjustments  and  are  given  to  store 
credit  clerk.  Store  credit  clerk  draws 
saleschecks  from  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments’  files  and  writes  call  credit  for 
cash  or  charge  transaction  and  writes 
C.O.D.  credits  for  C.O.D.  transac¬ 
tions.  The  stock  cards  are  removed 
from  saleschecks  and  attached  to 
the  credits  and  handled  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  above  procedure  for 
liandling  credits. 

In  the  case  of  countermands  on 
si)ecial  orders  or  stock  orders  there 
will  be  no  stock  cards  attached  to 
the  saleschecks  and  in  these  cases, 
credits  will  be  sent  to  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  without  stock  cards  where  folio 
posting  will  he  cancelled  on  the  stock 
record.  The  Unit  Control  will  then 
notify  order  clerk  to  cancel  order  to 
manufacturer.  If  order  cannot  be 
cancelled  furniture  is  received  as 
regular  stock. 

L.  Repossessions 

Repossessions  are  to  he  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  present  and 
no  location  tags  are  to  be  prepared 
until  a  credit  is  passed.  Credit  pro- 


around  the  engine  and  become  hot, 
the  thermostat  will  open  and  the  hot 
water  will  then  flow  out  into  the 
radiator  to  rinse  it  out.  When  this 
ballpens,  the  petcock  should  be 
opened  and  the  rinsing  water  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain  out.  One  cleaning 
and  a  good  rinsing  should  do  the 
job. 

“If  you  prefer,  you  can  clean  out 
the  radiator  while  the  vehicle  is  in 
service.  Simply  pour  in  the  radiator 
cleaner,  fill  with  water,  and  drive 
about  two  hundred  miles  before 
draining  and  flushing.  If  this  meth¬ 
od  is  adopted,  avoid  high  speeds  and 
keep  the  radiator  well  filled  by  add¬ 
ing  water  frequently. 

“Some  cleaning  solutions  will 
foam  at  high  temperatures,  the  foam 
draining  through  the  overflow  pipe 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  radiator.  If  the  hot  cleaning 
solution  should  boil  over  the  finish 
of  the  vehicle,  rinse  it  off  promptly 
with  water  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
paint. 

“The  foregoing  procedure  can  be 
assumed  to  apply  to  the  ‘average’ 
radiator  cleaner.  Where  special  types 
are  used,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
manufacturers’  instructions  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter. 

“There  are  many  types  of  radia¬ 
tor  cleaners^ on  the  market.  Some 
have  a  ‘rust-inhibitor’  already  incor- 


cedure  already  outlined  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  that  time. 

M.  Claims 

Unit  Control  draws  stock  cards, 
attaches  stock  cards  to  claim  and 
sends  to  warehouse.  Warehouse 
handles  claim  in  same  manner  as 
salescheck  in  locating  merchandise. 
Warehouse  sends  furniture  and 
claim  to  Receiving  Door  where  regu¬ 
lar  procedure  is  followed. 

In  the  case  of  voided  claims  the 
receiving  door  will  destroy  old  stock 
cards  and  attach  new  location  tags. 
'I'he  furniture  will  he  returned  to 
stock  with  furniture  stub  and  loca¬ 
tion  stub  attached.  The  receiving 
door  sends  voided  claim  with  new' 
stock  cards  to  Warehouse  Office. 
Furniture  is  stocked  and  location 
.stub  sent  to  W’arehouse  Office. 
Warehouse  (Office  checks  location 
stub  in  regular  file  and  sends  claim 
with  stock  cards  to  Unit  Control. 
Unit  Control  posts  claim  back  on 
stock  records,  places  stock  cards  in 
file  and  sends  claim  to  .Accounts 
Payalile  Department. 


porated  in  their  make-up.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  become  properly 
acquaintefl  with  the  properties  of  the 
cleaner  selected,  before  you  use  it. 
It  is  also  important  that  you  note 
the  diflFerence  l)etween  a  ‘cleaner’ 
and  a  ‘corrosion-inhibitor’. 

“And,  when  you  come  to  selecting 
vour  anti-freeze,  the  question  of  in¬ 
hibiting  agents  shoidd  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Some  anti- freezes  already 
contain  elements  that  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  rust  and  corrosion. 
Where  an  anti-freeze  without  this 
feature  is  used,  some  sort  of  corro¬ 
sion-preventative  should  also  be 
used,  in  conjunction  with  it. 

*  *  * 

Package  Receiver 

From  R.  K.  Havinghorst  of 
the  United  Parcel  Service  comes 
this  interesting  bit  of  news ; 

In  many  localities  on  the  Coast, 
particularly  in  newly  built  homes, 
there  is  being  included  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  a  package  receiver  located 
where  the  customer  desires  her  pur¬ 
chases  left.  The  package  receiver 
made  in  various  sizes  has  two  doors 
— the  outer  door  can  only  be  opened 
from  the  outside  when  no  merchan¬ 
dise  is  inside  the  compartment.  The 
package  placed  on  the  plate  of  the 


compartment  automatically  locks  the 
compartment,  and  removal  from  the 
inside  automatically  opens  the  outer 
door. 

It  operates  without  springs, 
weights  or  keys ;  it  is  believed  that 
the  use  of  this  compartment  if  ac¬ 
cepted  extensively  will  eliminate 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  in 
the  delivery  of  packages  to  homes 
and  in  many  instances  will  eliminate 
a  second  or  third  delivery  attempt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  customer’s  absence 
from  home. 

We  are  told  that  shortly  the  pack¬ 
age  receivers  will  be  used  in  the 
various  other  parts  of  the  country. 

♦  *  * 

Drivers’  Uniforms 

AUREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  use  of  a  driv¬ 
er’s  uniform.  Some  time  ago  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  were  singled  out  to  give 
their  reasons  for  the  u.se  of  the  uni¬ 
form,  and  five  answers  w'ere  pre¬ 
dominant  among  the  rejdies  re¬ 
ceived  : 

1 — Primarily  as  a  means  of  identi¬ 
fication. 

2 — To  associate  the  driver  or  helper 
with  the  company. 

.3 — .\s  a  badge  of  authority  for  the 
driver  or  helper  to  operate  the 
vehicle,  collect  money  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  pick  up  merchan¬ 
dise  and  to  pick  up  merchandise 
on  call. 

4 — To  signify  that  the  man  who 
wears  the  uniform  had  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  rigidly  trained 
for  his  duties. 

5 — Over  a  jieriod  of  time,  the  uni¬ 
form  was  less  exjiensive,  more 
durable  and  desirable  by  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  this  type  of 
work. 

Having  supplied  or  made  avail¬ 
able  the  uniform  for  their  drivers 
and  helpers,  the  more  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  stores’ 
surveys  indicates  and  suggests  that 
stores  be  concerned  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  factors  that  make  for  a  neat 
looking  driver  or  helper. 

In  keeping  with  the  uniform  the 
store  should  provide  uniform  and 
non-contrasting  colored  shirt  and 
specify  the  color  and  type  of  tie  to 
be  worn  (four-in-hand  or  bow). 
Whether  locker  space  is  provided  or 
not.  shoe  shining  materials  be  made 
available  so  that  drivers  and  helpers 
may  have  their  shoes  shined  at  all 
times.  One  store  provides  a  full 
length  mirror  for  their  drivers  and 
Iiclpers’  use  and  on  this  mirror  in 


Delivery  Digest 
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Why  Liberty  Mutual 


r 


CAREFUL  SELECTION  OF  RISKS,  SO  that  our  policy¬ 
holders  need  not  pay  for  the  carelessness  of  others. 


2.  EXPERT  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  LOSSES,  to 

help  our  policyholders  reduce  premiums. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  xvrites  Workmen’i  Compensation,  Public  Liability,  Automobile,  Burglary,  Elevator,  Plate  Glass  and  other 
forms  of  casualty  insurance;  also  Fidelity  and  Forgery  Bonds.  All  forms  of  fire  insurance  written  through 
UNITED  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


UBERTYra  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^OMPANY 


Home  Office;  Boston 

Offices  in  72  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


47%  of  the  largest 

stores  in  America 


Among  the  stores  listed  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  as  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  Liberty  Mutual  insures 
47% .  No  other  insurance  company  even  approaches 
this  record.  Why  is  it  that  large  stores,  after  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  have  selected  Liberty  Mutual  ? 
They  have  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  on  these 
six  important  points: 


3*  DIRECT  DEALING,  to  avoid  delays  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  to  cut  costs. 

4.  PROMPT,  FAIR  INVESTIGATION  and  adjustment  of  every 
honest  claim. 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  business,  we  should 
like  to  explain  how  we  can  serve  you,  too,  and  save 
you  money.  No  obligation.  Just  write  us  today  on 
your  business  letterhead. 


5.  RESISTANCE  TO  EVERY  EXAGGERATED  OR  FRAUDULENT 
CLAIM  without  embarrassment  or  cost  to  policyholders. 


6*  OUR  STRICTLY  MUTUAL  PLAN,  by  which  our  policyhold¬ 
ers  share  the  economies  resulting  from  direct  dealing, 
careful  underwriting,  and  effective  loss  prevention  en¬ 
gineering  in  cash  dividends  and  lower  rates. 
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•  Just  as  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
scored  a  hit  with  innovations  in 
hotel  service,  it’s  scored  another 
with  its  interpretation  of  glam¬ 
our!  Have  you  sampled  it?  Seen 
the  new  beauty  in  the  lofty  lobby? 
Sipped  superb  cocktails  in  the 
enlarged  Bar?  Dined  in  the  more 
colorful  Cafe  Rouge?  Observed 
the  niceties  in  the  spacious  bed¬ 
rooms?  That’s  why  retail  men 
make  their  headquarters  here— and 
why  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  stop  at  the  Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


HOT£L 

PENNSYLVANIA 


STATUR  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  N  Y 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST. WASHINGTON-  STREET 


one  corner  there  is  print  painted  the 
following : 

Hair  cut? 

Smile  ? 

Shave  ? 

Tie  straight? 

Clothes  pressed? 

Shoes  shined? 

A  great  number  of  stores  provide 
husheling  service  where  a  driver  or 
helper  can  have  his  suit  pressed  and 
cleaned  at  stated  intervals.  When 
the  amount  of  work  does  not  war¬ 
rant  the  operation  of  a  special  de¬ 
partment  for  this  work,  it  may  he 
done  at  the  store’s  own  men’s  altera¬ 
tion  rooms.  To  maintain  neatness 
among  their  drivers,  stores  conduct 


inspections  and  insist  in  addition  to 
specified  stipulations  for  appearance 
as  given,  additional  requests  such  as 
— pencils  and  trip  sheets  not  to  be 
l)rominently  displayed,  and  that 
])ockets  do  not  bulge  from  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  miscellaneous  articles;  caps 
to  be  worn  squarely  upon  the  head 
and  not  tilted  over  the  ear ;  socks  to 
be  projicrly  supported  and  not  be 
too  “loud”. 

The  replies  received  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  stand¬ 
ardizing  on  uniform  attire  for  driv¬ 
ers  and  helpers  and  an  effort  to 
keep  them  neat  and  presentable  pays 
big  dividends  in  advertising  value, 
good  will  and  consumer  acceptance 
of  the  public  they  serve. 


Piece  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


buyers  report  that  many  weeks  after 
these  forums,  customers  mention 
them  in  relation  to  their  purchases. 
Many  stores  in  both  large  and  small 
cities  tell  me  they  are  planning  a 
return  engagement,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  has  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm 
among  sales-minded  buyers. 

Remnants 

HE  Piece  Goods  Departments 
of  many  stores  report  an  increas¬ 
ing  problem  in  return  merchandise 
that  so  increases  their  remnants  as 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  profit. 

It  is  many  years  since  an  astute 
merchant  first  discovered  that  wom¬ 
en  like  remnants  and  made  it  a 
ix)licy  to  tear  yardage  into  desired 
lengths  and  pile  them  on  a  table  to 
'  suggest”  a  bargain  even  though 
there  was  no  real  reduction.  Shop¬ 
pers  today  crowd  as  eagerly  around 
our  remnant  tables,  but  are  keen  on 
]5rice  so  the  remnant  ticket  must 
show-  a  real  and  none  too  profitable 
reduction. 

The  Piece  Goods  Group  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.’s  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  is  studying  this  problem  today 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  return  poli¬ 
cy  that  will  stop  acceptance  of  short 
yardage.  Many  retail  stores  feature 
prominently  signs  warning  that  cut 
fabrics  under  two  yards  can  not  be 
returned. 

But  no  matter  what  the  rules, 
signs  and  policies  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  remnant  problem  and  so  we 
present  here  a  brief  outline  of  the 
policies  followed  by  many  stores. 

The  various  methods  of  packaging 
of  a  remnant,  whether  rolled  or  tied, 
or  folded  flat  with  the  pin  ticket 
holding  the  fold,  or  folded  flat  with 


pins  and  a  pin  ticket  on  a  single  fold, 
all  have  their  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers,  and  the  method  seems  governed 
by  localities.  There  are  still  stores 
who  throw  their  remnants  out  in  a 
mess  without  folding  or  wrapping 
and  there  are  some  silk  shops  that 
slip  de  luxe  remnants  into  cellophane 
envelopes. 

Most  stores  make  every  effort  to 
keep  a  remnant  counter  as  tidy  as 
possible,  but  this  agreement  of  poli¬ 
cy  ends  there  and  the  questions  of 
how  often  remnants  should  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  where  the  remnant  table 
should  be  placed  bring  varied  an¬ 
swers.  B.  Altman  &  Company  offer 
remnants  on  one  or  two  tables  in 
a  continual  presentation  of  short 
yardage  that  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  Christmas  selling  season.  Other 
stores  both  in  New  York  and  Chica¬ 
go  collect  remnants  for  a  monthly- 
offering.  Other  stores  present  rem¬ 
nants  in  semi-seasonal  price  reduc¬ 
tions. 

The  appearance  of  many  remant 
counters  is  carefully  planned  with 
selling  signs  that  give  facts  as  to 
price  or  fabric.  Careful  arrange¬ 
ment  is  especially  good  in  presenting 
remnants  of  color  and  better  priced 
merchandise  is  always  carefully- 
sorted  as  to  color. 

When  ends  are  cut  from  a  piece 
of  white  or  pastel  shades  because  of 
soil,  there  are  two  alternatives :  you 
can  reduce  the  price  out  of  all  reason 
or  you  can  send  the  soiled  end  to  be 
dyed  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  and 
maintain  a  higher  markup. 

All  piece  goods  buyers  seem  to 
agree  that  remnants  are  a  nuisance, 
must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
and  must  be  presented  to  customers 
through  some  set  policy. 
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1938‘’s  merchandising  problems,  they  tell  us,  will  not  be  any 
too  easy. 

Your  buyers  can  jirepare  to  meet  these  problems  by  studying 
and  applying  the  sim[de  principles  of  merchandising  set  forth  in 
the  revised  edition  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual — the  book  in  which 
more  than  a  score  of  outstandingly  successful  retail  executives  have 
set  forth  the  methods  and  practices  that  helped  their  stores  reach 
the  top. 

The  Manual  has  been  carefully  edited  so  that  it  can  be  used 
equally  well  for  home  study  or  classroom  work. 


THE  BIJYER^S  MANUAL 

Revised  Edition 
Price:  $3.50 

Price  to  Members:  $2.50  a  copy 
$2.00  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 


Descriptive  leaflets  for  distribution  to  your  store  staff 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 


MER€HANDIS1I¥G  DIA ISIOIY 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York  City 


The  customer  is  YOUR  BABY — an  exacting  "boss” 


for  whom  every  wish  must  be  gratified,  every  desire 


fulfilled.  You  lose  good  will  and  patronage  every  time 


alesperson  forgets  that  the  customer  runs  the  show. 


Yet  every  day,  without  your  knowledge,  certain 


customers  are  provoked  by  slipshod  service.  Every 


day  sluggish — careless  -  indifferent  selling  is  directly 


ponsible  for  lost  sales  and  lost  profits. 


Through  Willmark  you  get  the  customer’s-eye  view 
of  your  salesforce  in  action.  Willmark  constantly  tests 
your  salespeople,  reports  on  their  efficiency,  alertness 
and  integrity.  With  these  facts  at  your  fingertips  you 
can  correct  costly  weaknesses  —drive  up  standards  of 
service.  This  is  the  program  you  need  to  satisfy  customers, 
increase  sales,  and  win  repeat  patronage. 


W tritout  obhgaiion,  send  me  information  about  your 
ftrogram  for  increasing  patronage  and  profits  in  my 
store.  BH* 

Send  Mail  to . . . 


Finn  Name. 


Address. 


No.  Salespeople . No.  Stores, 


